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A WOMAN AMBULANCE DRIVER ON DUTY IN FRANCE. 


BY RUTH WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 


| he a dusty business riding at a good clip 
in an ambulance for twenty or thirty 
miles on one of those long white French 
roads—the kind they have so much poetry 
about. I was glad I wasn’t a stretcher 
case—but let me tell you how it happened. 

I was to be driven by the only sort of 
conveyance in that part of the world to a 
large military hospital in northern France. 
The only sort of conveyance was an ambu- 
lance. 

I waited at base headquarters until I saw 
the great gray creature wtih its scarlet 
cross pull up on the other side of the street. 
For a moment I thought that the driver, 
who walked toward me in motor cap and 
rubber coat and high boots, must be a man, 
a stocky and alert and somewhat young 
man, Then I saw my mistake. 

“You’re to come with me, I think,” she 
said, holding out a strong hand. “ Wait a 
minute, please. I’ve kept the cushions 
doubled over, so they wouldn’t get dusty, 
but I shall have to dust them, after all. 
I hope you don’t mind not starting for 
another hour. I’ve a lot of calls to make.” 

I did not mind. But I was glad that she 
invited me to go with her while she made 
them. None the less, I took my place gin- 
gerly within the ambulance. had never 
stepped inside an ambulance before, and 
this one, which had carried so many 
wounded soldiers, four by four—the last 
batch only yesterday—made me hold back 
for an instant. 

My driver delivered her messages here 
and collected her mail there, slinging, with- 
out the slighest hesitation, heavy bags of 
it that would have been beyond my 
strength. Soldiers saluted her, but she was 
left alone to hoist boxes and big sacks. 
She wasted no time, her manner was busi- 








nesslike, and she performed her errands 
with military precision. 

For the first half of the trip I stayed 
back with an over-age Red Cross man, 
who spent his time hunting up missing 
soldiers and questioning the wounded for 
details of their comrades. There were two 
other passengers—two rosy-cheeked young 
women in the V. A. D. (Volunteer Ambu- 
lance Drivers) uniform that one comes 
soon to recognize, returning from a fort- 
night’s leave to England. They were 
bubbling over with chatter of their holiday, 
and were anticipating seeing their old 
friends again. They had been doing Red 
Cross work in France for over a year, and 
were practical enough not to look on the 
dark side of their clouds. They reminded 
me more of school-girls returning after 
holidays than anything else, for they must 
have been very young. 

Then, for I was white from the dust 
sucked up from the road, I changed to a 
seat beside the driver, where she thought 
it might be cleaner. We moved at top 
speed and rattled over all the back roads 
while we executed our various official 
orders. We passed numbers of German 
prisoners. A group of three of them 
smiled good-morning to us. I saw a 
Tommy give a light to another German. 
My driver told me that she had driven 
many Germans to and from the hospital, 
but it made no apparent difference to her; 
they were wounded when she had to do 
with them. 

She was looking forward to the summer, 
and called my attention to the luxuriant 
Lombardy poplars and the masses of 
flowers that miraculously grew and kept 
in order: roses that hung over walls, huge 
clusters of peonies. Not that it would 
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have any effect on the amount of work. 
The hospital had always been full since she 
arrived, although there had been depress- 
ing occasions when it had suddenly be- 
come crowded to twice its capacity; but 
summer meant easy weather conditions, 
and motor-drivers perforce consider the 
weather conditions. The winter had been 
incredibly cold. For the nursing members, 
who lived in practically unheated huts, it 
must have been almost unbearable; but 
what could be done when there was a 
shortage of fuel? The drivers had a 
charming house set in a lovely garden. It 
used to belong to a French Deputy. In 
winter, however, it was conspicuous for 
its single open fireplace, around which 
eighteen girls could not comfortably toast 
themselves. 

“There’s one good thing about that,” I 
was cheerfully told. “When you’re kept 
prttty cold all the time, you don’t feel the 
outside cold nearly so much. Most of our 
work last winter had a way of coming 
along between two and three o’clock in the 
morning. Now that it’s fine weather and 
makes no difference, the trains generally 
arrive about six. It is perverse of them!” 

There had been snow for long periods 
from November until April, sometimes 
several feet deep. My driver had once run 
into a drift during a storm and stuck there. 
Fortunately, she was quite alone at the 
time. She had walked back, got another 
ambulance, returned to find the snow so 
banked up that there was no digging her 
first car out, and she finally had to tow it 
home. She has now made it a rule never 
to go out without a shovel. I wondered 
if she had to know much about mechanics. 

“Well, you see,” she explained, “I had 
my own car and had been running it for 
five years, so I had no trouble in qualify- 
ing. I can do any road work, but I’m 
not a skilled mechanician. I mean, if the 
car completely broke down it would have 
to go to the garage for repairs. Several 
men are kept there to attend to the more 
serious troubles.” 

“Do you have to take up Red Cross work 
before you qualify as a driver?” I asked. 

“Yes, now. But I was in the original 
lot, so I’ve never taken a course in Home 
Nursing or First Aid. It wasn’t required 
then. Now they have to take courses both 
in First Aid and in motor-driving. The 
Fist Aid is very important. We never 
have an orderly with us, you know, and 
when we come this way it’s about twenty 
miles. We’ve often had to transfer men 
when they were really in too dangerous a 
condition to be moved, so as to make room 
for incoming train loads, and it’s rather 
awful not to know what to do if one of 
them faints or has a hemorrhage.” 
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“You don’t carry them at this pace, do 
you?” I gasped. 

“We crawl,” she laughed. 

“T suppose pulling down that flap at the 
rear keeps out the dust?” 

“No; not a bit. There doesn’t seem to 
be any way to avoid the dust. Sometimes 
the stretcher cases have dust all over their 
eyelids when we get them to the end of 
the journey.” 

In the town itselfi—a town once over- 
flowing with summer tourists from all parts 
of the world, and gayly picturesque with 
its mixture of old France and new, with 
its hotels and golf and tennis and white 
cliffs and sands where the brightly dressed 
children used to play—I saw first the 
lolling soldiers in their blue invalid uni- 
forms on the promenade by the sea, their 
figures silhouetted against a brilliant sky. 
Casino and hotels are now hospitals, but 
for a space I lost sight of that side of 
things, and, with the gracious permission 
of the commanding officer, I was taken to 
see the motor-drivers’ headquarters and 
their immaculate garage. The officer 
under whom the girls directly work 
showed me, with an air of pride, the four- 
teen cars. 

“Each girl has her own ambulance,” he 
said, as he pointed them out one by one; 
“and she takes entire care of it herself. 
There are no night shifts, so she must be 
ready for duty at any time within the 
twenty-four hours at a few minutes’ notice. 
Generally, the girls are working here the 
better part of each morning, except that 
two or three of the cars are nearly always 
on the road. The duties consist in a good 
deal more than transporting the wounded. 
The drivers are under orders to go when- 
ever they are sent, wherever they are sent, 
for whatever purpose they are sent, and 
that means carrying mails, bringing pas- 
sengers, collecting stores, concert parties— 
anything that must be brought or trans- 
ferred. The girls never complain. I’ve 
never heard one say she was tired. And 
the ambulances are kept in much better 
condition than when the men had them— 
we are forced to admit that. The girls 
take a pride in them, you see.” I pointed 
to a toy monkey perched in front of one 
ambulance. “Oh, that’s a mascot. They 
all like mascots. Curious, isn’t it? You'll 
be going back with that car, I expect.” 

At the Deputy’s house we came upon the 
girls eating lunch, a sturdy-looking as- 
semblage, their faces ruddy from the 
winds, their eyes spirited, their whole bear- 
ing enthusiastic. As most of them had 
held their jobs for at least a year, the new- 
ness and adventure of their work had worn 
off. They were not in France through any 
war hysteria. One girl said to me that 
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after three months comes the hardest 
strain; for by that time you are sick of 
just the same roads and the same stones 
day in and day out. Afterwards you get 
used to it and forget the monotony. 

“Don’t a lot of you break down?” I 
asked. “No; surprisingly few. One girl 
went home to-day because the doctor 
thought she wasn’t fit. The winter was 
pretty hard on her. But we're all strong 
to begin with, and of course we have a 
severe medical examination before we are 
accepted. We’re supposed to have nothing 
to do besides driving, though in the end 
we do a great many other things, because 
nobody is within reach, and things that 
must be done must be done at once.” 

“What do you do when work’s over?” 
“We never know when it’s over! That’s 
the worst of it. You can’t count on the 
hour when anything’s going to happen in 
a war. If the Germans wound our men 
or gas our men, and there’s a train-load 
to come, we must be there. We have a 
regular route to and from the station, so 
we never get in one another’s way. For 
instance, yesterday, we brought the entire 
four hundred and fifty men—and they 
were mostly lying cases—in an hour and 
a half. The first train we unloaded and 
deposited at the casino in twenty-eight 
minutes, but we were delayed by the 
second train; they generally arrive in two 
sections.” 

“ How long does it take to bring in one 
load from the local station? 

“Six or seven minutes. But the return 
trip takes no time; we shoot along with the 
empties.” 

“But,” I persisted, “it isn’t only driv- 
ing these ambulances that keeps you look- 
ing so well,” 

“Oh, no,” said another driver, the most 
rosy-cheeked of all, I think. “ We’re great 
believers in exercise and open air. When- 
ever we get a moment off, we go out. 
Tennis and walking and golf and bathing 
when it’s at all safe. There’s a swift cur- 
rent, and we’re not allowed to bathe with- 
out a boat. We never go so far away 
that we can’t be found quickly. That’s 
the really hard thing, that awful feeling 
of responsibility. But we do manage to 
take a lot of exercise. And then we don’t 
worry. It’s a rule not to worry.” 

In the beginning the girls had come as 
a unit of fourteen motor-drivers only. 
They were the pioneers, for this was the 
first place in France where women ambu- 
lance-drivers were used, and one can well 
imagine the struggle that must have en- 
sued with the military authorities before 
they could be persuaded that women were 





as capable as men for driving ambulances. 
For some months this unit of fourteen 
did its own cooking and housekeeping in 
odd leisure moments; but the odd moments 
were few and far between. The girls had 
no energy left to cook and keep house, so 
finally the unit was increased to consist 
of eighteen members, including two cooks, 
a housemaid, and a parlor-maid—all volun- 
tary. The unit is on half Government 
rations and receives enough money to pay 
for laundry. Tickets to England for the 
semi-annual fortnightly leave are provided, 
but in the end the girls are out of pocket, 
because they buy some of their food. A 
great deal of the food they receive is 
tinned, as if they were soldiers; and tinned 
butter, I can well believe, is more than 
one can pleasantly endure. 

My return journey—in the ambulance 
with the monkey—showed an instance of 
skill. We had barely entered the town of 
our destination when one of the tires col- 
lapsed. In five minutes exactly, without 
any fuss, but with the usual idle crowd 
that collects in a country at war as well 
as in a country at peace, a fresh tire was. 
in place and we were again on our way. 

What, I think, made me see most clearly 
into the lives of these girls was a sort of 
diary, kept in very brief form, into which 
their commandant let me take a glimpse. 
It gave me what the spoken words could 
not of themselves give and showed, through 
its very lack of intent to show, the rare 
courage of these young women, set among 
conditions that not so long ago would 
have been considered impossible for women 
to bear, especially as these motor-drivers 
belong to a class that have never dreamed 
of earning their living, and were certainly 
unused to hardships before they “ signed 
on” for their present work. The bald 
statements of fact from the diary are the 
more poignant because they are expressed 
as mere commonplaces. I quote bits 
lifted here and there, without dates: 

“The rush of work for this unit began 
on Sunday and continued roughly ten days. 
All the unit without exception worked 
splendidly, and besides being many hours 
on the road kept their cars in such excel- 
lent condition that, in spite of hard usage, 
not a car suffered from neglect. —— and 
—— joined the unit to assist with house- 
work, as all the drivers were wanted. 
Within the fortnight we carried 2,115 lying 
cases, 719 sitting cases. The mileage was 
8,718 miles.” 

“In one day two ambulance trains were 
evacuated and three hospital ships were 
loaded.” 

“The latter half of the last fortnight 
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has been very busy. Three trains have 
been met, and, though the men have not 
been able to be evacuated to England, ... 
large numbers of sitting cases have been 
carried by the convoy to convalescent 
camps. The garage has been converted 
into a temporary hospital, and the cars 
are at present parked on the square. 
Several members of the unit have volun- 
tereed to help with the patients in the 
garage, and their offer has been very grate- 
fully accepted by the matron, as the in- 
creased number of beds has been a great 
strain on the nursing staff. The assistance 
rendered in getting patients’ meals, cutting 
up dressings, making beds, etc., by the 
unit, especially by those who hold the Home 
Nursing certificates, has been most appre- 
ciated.” 

“The weather has been intensely cold, 
and it has been difficult to prevent the cars 
from freezing during the night.” “Trans- 
port has been difficult owing to the state of 
the roads, which in places have been 
several feet thick in snow. On more than 
one occasion drivers have had to dig their 
cars out of the drifts.” 

“Repairs have again been heavy, and 
have been done by the unit themselves. 
Most of the evacuations have taken place 
in the night, and this has frequently en- 
tailed a full day’s work in the workshop 
being followed by a night on the road. 
Notwithstanding this, the health of the 
unit is excellent.” 

What struck me most was the fact that 
mention was made of the possibility of the 
cars freezing, while nothing was said of 
hands and feet. That is the essential 
quality of these drivers; they are so much 
more distressed over their individual ambu- 
lances than over their personal discomforts. 
I mentioned this to the commandant. 

“Well, I don’t know,” she said, smiling 
deprecatingly. “When we had that huge 
lot of fifteen hundred instead of our nine 
hundred and fifty capacity, we were pretty 
sleepy. I don’t know about most of the 
girls, though they couldn’t have had it any 
easier than I did; I know that I got only 
three and a half hours’ sleep in forty-eight 
hours, and as for food, I seized what I 
could when I saw it. We didn’t need much 
rocking after that stretch of work was 
over.” 

And the colonel in command, who won 
his Victoria Cross under heavy fire in the 
South African War long before the tradi- 
tion of keeping women out of affairs mili- 
tary had ever been broken, confessed to 
me: “I should feel a lot safer with those 
young women than with most men.”—Out- 
look. 
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LESSONS FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


E hag three lessons, taken from mate- 
rial in the October leaflet on Com- 
munity and National Life, have been pre- 
pared by the United States Bureau of 
Education and the United States Food 
Administration, Section of Elementary and 
Secondary Education: 

For the Upper Classes of the High School: 

We used to think of war as something 
that was made by soldiers, cannon, rifles, 
and flags. Not so very long ago we real- 
ized the importance of food. To-day we 
know that war is made by engineers, doc- 
tors, chemists, carpenters, miners, farmers, 
housewives, nurses. Whatever people may 
be, men, women and children all work to- 
gether. Science, art, research, organiza- 
tion, every kind of tool is used. We have 
learned, too, that we must all pull together. 
It does not do much good for the steel 
worker to make shrapnel if the shipper will 
not transport it to the sea-board and carry 
it over the sea. Every move we make is 
like a link in a chain, and it depends on the 
other links for its strength and usefulness, 

War brings out this fact more clearly 
than peace, because war is very greedy. 
War makes huge demands of food, of am- 
munition. It drains our mines, our forests, 
our fields. It strains the resources of our 
transportation and other public organiza- 
tions. When so very much of one thing is 
needed it means we cannot have so much 
of something else. Then we have to econ- 
omize. Everybody must fall to and save 
where he can, and adjust himself to these 
extraordinary conditions. 

In all this we feel keenly our interde- 
pendence. We all hang together. The 
shortage of ships reduced the moving of 
freight between nations. Loaded freight 
cars could not transfer goods to boats so 
they stayed on the railroad sidings. That 
meant that they were not carrying the 
things they carried in peace time, and that 
meant that people were not getting clothes, 
coal, wheat and other articles they needed. 

Government is the agent of society which 
controls or regulates things. It may do it 
by public opinion or law or some organiza- 
tion. However it does it, it is not simple 
to satisfy all the needs of war or peace. 
One of the ways we are dealing with the 
problem now is by Priority Committees 
who decide which need must be satisfied 
first. This is a good way to see that the 
important thing gets done when it should. 

Not so very long ago, as we know, our 
society was much simpler. We were push- 
ing out toward the West doing pioneer 
work, and we lived quite simply. Then the 
pioneer drove out in the “ prairie schooner ” 
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and settled where he thought the soil was ' we send back in payment goods which go 


good. He built his cabin from the trees 
about him. All his wants were satisfied by 
something from his immediate surround- 
ings. He did all of the work himself until 
he moved his family out with him, then 
they all worked together. But to-day in 
our modern city such simplicity is only a 
dream. It takes very many men and 
women working in many factories to satisfy 
the needs of a family. 

Did you ever think how many people had 
gotten your breakfast for you? I suppose 
you think the cook, or your mother, or 
maybe yourself. But just think how many 
helped make your piece of bread for you! 
Why there are crowds of people working 
in a flour mill to serve you with flour for 
your loaf. There are three big processes 
in making flour, “cleaning,” “tempering” 
and “reducing,” and each involves many 
operations by many workers. Then there 
are the engineers who work to perfect the 
flour; the bankers who lend money to the 
merchant who owns the mill; the men who 
advertise and sell the product. That is not 
all, but you yourself might like to make out 
a list of all the people who help prepare 
your piece of bread and get it to you. I 
think you would find that your piece of 
bread was the center of a small world. 


For the Upper Grades and first year High 

School: 

Since our country entered the great war 
we have learned more clearly than ever 
that we are dependent on other people for 
things we need and like. We get tea and 
coffee from far away, we get rubber and 
potash from foreign countries. When our 
trade is interrupted by war we suffer from 
lack of these things. 

One of the important things we need that 
we get from a foreign country is nitrate. 
Nitrate is a fertilizer that will make more 
wheat grow in an acre than we could grow 
without fertilizer. It comes from Chili, a 
South American country, which is very 
rich in this needed article. 

Nitrate is used not only to make crops 
better but also to make high explosives for 
war; so it is in great demand at present. 
In 1911 Chili sent out of the country more 
than two and a half million tons. Germany 
was one of her customers, but when the 
war broke out she could no longer get ni- 
trates from Chili. You know the saying, 
“Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
Well, Germany had to invent some other 
way of getting nitrate. Her scientists are 
busy trying to get it from the air. Eng- 
land and her allies are able to get nitrate 
from Chili because they command the seas. 
If we follow a shipload of nitrate from 
Chili to the United States we will find that 





to different places in Chili. Thus we are 
connected in trade with a South American 
country. 

As we know, there was little trading in 
colonial times when we got what we 
wanted right from our own neighborhood. 
The farmer and his wife raised the raw 
material and they made it into the finished 
product. They made furniture and farm 
tools, leather boots, shirts, breeches, gloves, 
caps and cloth from wool, cotton and flax. 
In making farm implements the farmer be- 
gan to depend on some one else for the 
metal parts he needed, and so co-operation 
and trade started. And it grew as wants 
multiplied and life slowly became more 
complex. 

The women of the home prepared cotton, 
wool and flax for spinning and for weav- 
ing, and they bleached and dyed the goods 
when finished. Power factories began to 
be built in 1771 in New England and this 
marks a social change as well as a com- 
mercial one. The home was no longer the 
center of work, and the women no longer 
made cloth there. 

If we visit a New England cotton mill 
to-day we will find many men at work each 
at some particular thing. The cotton must 
be cleaned and carded, made into thread, 
woven into cloth, dyed and finished. Our 
United States census mentions more than 
90 different classes of people working in a 
cotton mill. That makes the mill a kind of 
community in itself, very different from 
the small home center of colonial times. 
Some of the differences are that the fac- 
tory people are working for others, not for 
themselves, and are getting wages. They 
do not own what they make. 

When factories grew, cities grew up 
around them, for people left the home to 
follow the work into the factory and the 
factory needed many people. All of these 
people had to be fed and it could no longer 
be done as easily as in the old days. We 
find big public markets springing up and 
railroads spreading over the country to 
carry food to them, and elevators and big 
storehouses to move and store food sup- 
plies. 

So it came about that the whole world 
feeds a little community and that a little 
community helps feed the world. Boats 
and trains bring grain, meat, tea, coffee and 
cocoa, fruit and other delicacies from all 
over the globe to us; and we, in turn, are 
sending out from our own home place some 
kind of food for the world. Why don’t 
you find out some day just what you send 
from your village or town or city, and find 
out where it goes to? Make believe you 
are a tub of butter in Denmark, or a box 
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of herring in Norway, or rice in Japan, or 
tea in China or lemons in Italy, or pine- 
apple in Hawaii, and trace out on a map 
where you would be likely to go, and you 
will surely find yourself traveling over the 
world, seeing interesting sights, and com- 
ing finally to rest on somebody’s table thou- 
sands of miles away from where you 
started! 


For Intermediate Grades: 

I wonder how many of you know the 
poem which begins: “The birds can fly 
and why can’t 1?” We have dreamed of 
flying for years and years and to-day the 
dream has come true. You probably all 
know that two American brothers, Wilbur 
and Orville Wright, kept on trying to make 
flying machines until they finally succeeded. 
The first successful flight in an aeroplane 
driven by a propellor took place in 1903, 
and ever since then men have been per- 
fecting these airplanes until now we have 
many kinds of great power and endurance. 
It seems strange that war has developed a 
keen need of airplanes. Some of our in- 
ventions were wanted for business or some 
peaceful pursuit, but airplanes are needed 
especially for war. We need them not only 
to fight and carry bombs, but to carry gaso- 
line, wireless: apparatus, and cameras to 
take pictures of the enemy’s position. 

Usually a new industry grows up grad- 
ually from small beginnings, but in this 
case the airplane industry has grown sud- 
denly. This sudden growth and great need 
has affected other industries to some ex- 
tent. It has called a great many men from 
other lines of work, and it has demanded 
among other things, a great deal of wood 
and linen. Suppose you try to write down 
how many different people are affected by 
the airplane industry. 

We spoke of linen being used for air- 
planes. Do you know that we used to make 
linen at home, long before we ever thought 
of using it to fly with? When our great- 
grandmothers were girls they were helping 
to spin and weave. They knew the differ- 
ences between cotton cloth and wodfen cloth 
and linen. They helped plant the flax for 
they could not get it from another country, 
and they weeded and pulled it and took the 
fibers from it. The women of the colonial 
home made the fibers into thread on their 
spinning wheels and then they wove it into 
cloth. Then they dyed the cloth with juice 
of sumac or black oak bark or peach leaves. 
If they wanted the linen to be white they 
bleached the thread, or if this was not a 
success they bleached the woven cloth. _ 

You see all these processes took place in 
one small locality. To-day our flax is sent 
to us from a foreign country, perhaps 
Russia, or perhaps flax is sent from Bel- 





gium to Ireland and there made up into 
linen and sent from there to us. Just think 
what a long journey your mother’s table- 
— may have had before it reached your 
table. 

This fact of our all being dependent on 
each other is a big fact that we must keep 
in mind. Indeed the war does not let us 
forget it. And we must also remember 
that we must work together. We call it 
co-operating, and by co-operation we have 
learned we can get things done that for- 
merly seemed impossible. 

We know that we are dependent on our 
inventions and our natural resources. The 
airplane is our invention and we are de- 
pendent on it to help win the war. Some 
of our natural resources are food and water 
and oil and coal. We are dependent on 
them for health and for transportation and 
heat, as well as to help in the war. We 
cannot afford to waste any of these re- 
sources. It is by working together and 
learning how to use them wisely that we 
can do our share toward making the world 
a good place to live in. 


> 





THE AVERAGE AMERICAN. 





N a recent utterance of one of the 
national leaders of unrest, the old 
familiar statement was made that in 
America there is no hope for the indi- 
vidual under present conditions, as it is 
a land where the rich are getting richer, 
and the poor poorer faster than in other 
countries that do not boast themselves as 
being lands of the free. It would be in- 
teresting to know if the man who made 
this declaration really believed that which 
he said. If so, he must be blind, indeed, 
to the facts, and have failed to note the 
figures that disprove any such assertion. 
He paints a false picture of the average 
man of America. Of his condition there 
are several real barometers. One of them 
is the bank. In this country there are to- 
day twenty-five million depositors. That 
means one in four of our entire population, 
something that no other nation in the 
world can show. Several millions of fami- 
lies have homes; several millions have 
farms; more in proportion to its population 
than elsewhere on the globe. Census 
figures show that the percentage of homes 
owned by those who live in them is over 
forty per cent.; and that homes free from 
incumbrance are over thirty per cent. And 
this, too, in spite of the great tide of im- 
migration that has come to America, that 
makes up so large a proportion of our 
— and who landed here with nothing 
at all. 
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The contradiction of any such theory is 
found in the fact that this country eats 
more per capita, reads more magazines and 
newspapers per capita, owns more auto- 
mobiles per capita than any other nation in 
the world. Our poor farms and alms- 
houses are almost deserted. There are, of 
course, millions who are having a hard 
time to get along, but the percentage of 
the population in this condition is smaller 
than elsewhere, vastly so. The man who 
decries the condition of the average Amer- 
ican citizen in comparison with the citizen 
of other lands is either ignorant or dema- 
gogical or something worse.—Ledger. 
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HERE has been comment from time to 
time concerning the apparent ignor- 
ing of the Sherman Law in many things 
‘which have been done since the beginning 
wf the war, and the point has even been 
inade that the Sherman Law today is a 
dead letter. This is a manifest absurdity 
Jor the very good reason that the law of 
‘war and the necessities of the Government 
‘mn time of war naturally and inevitably 
supersede any special legislation which 
inay be on the statute books so long as the 
action of the Government or the action of 
individuals approved by the Government 
do not interfere with the rights of the 
people as a whole. 

The individual is subordinated in time of 
war to the general good, but in the present 
case the Government is trying, as far as 
possible, to preserve to each individual and 
to the people at large the rights which they 

ssess under the Constitution and the 
aws. Price fixing, combinations, and 
agreements that would ordinarily be in 
violation of the Sherman Law have gone 
into effect. And these prices are fixed for 
whe benefit of the whole country and for 
the majority of the people. They are fixed 
because of war and for no other reason. 
The Sherman Law is not applied at the 
present time because the Government itself 
is the violator of its terms, if there be any 
violation—and there is not. 

The suggestion that the Sherman Law 
be repealed does not meet with approval 
for the reason that upon the conclusion of 
the war it will be as effective as it ever 
was. But this point must be borne in 
mind; the Sherman Law has made a great 
deal of trouble through wrong enforce- 
ment. It has required twenty years to 
clarify it so that its terms could be under- 
stood. The Sherman Law today is clear to 
a substantial extent. The fact that the law 





is understood is the reason for the few 
violations which were found prior to the 
war. 

It may be desirable to modify the law by 
further legislation so as to make it more 
clear, but it is well to remember that the 
Sherman Law is being obeyed just as con- 
scientiously as every other law and that 
most of the so-called violations of it were 
done in ignorance of its meaning. The 
necessities of war have shown that big 
combinations are not necessarily danger- 
ous or illegal, and that in time of serious 
stress they are a blessing to the country. 
There will be a better understanding of 
the Sherman Law and more logical and 
reasonable enforcement of it, and undoubt- 
edly a better understanding between the 
Government and business after the war is 
ended. 
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THE MENTAL DEFECTIVE. 


BY KENNETH L. M. PRAY. 





| Sapeian ong official reports to the average cit- 
izen are forbidding documents, which it 
is his babit to avoid as he would the pes- 
tilence. They are filled with solemn, color- 
less, tiresome statistics and statements 
about matters that the average citizen has 
turned over with infinite relief to his paid 
servants. But in such a company as this, 
where as citizens we have met to consider 
and discuss some of these problems that we 
have too skilfully evaded in the past, I 
may be permitted to exhibit frankly my 
personal hobby of reading public reports. 
They are fascinating to me for the very 
reason that they lack color. They are not 
documents of propaganda; they do not ex- 
pound impossible theories; they do not 
generalize about obscure subjects on the 
basis of inadequate data. They are plain, 
straightforward statements of things done 
and of facts discovered, and as such they 
deserve and must receive, if we are to make 
any progress whatsoever in dealing with 
modern social problems, the most respect- 
ful attention of those who concern them- 
selves with the happiness and welfare of 
their fellow-citizens. 

Not long since, in pursuing this hobby 
of mine, I came upon the official report of 
the Municipal Court of the City of Phila- 
delphia. I found, to my astonishment, that 
of a certain 1,000 delinquent children 
brought before the Juvenile branch of that 
Court in a given year, in rotation, a vast 
majority had spent from three to seven 
years in the public schools of that city, yet 


had not passed through the fourth grade. 


I discovered too that of 100 women ad- 


mitted in rotation into the House of Cor- 
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rection of Philadelphia, a vast majority 
had spent from four to seven years in the 
public schools, yet more than one-third 
were practically illiterate. 

The subject interested me, and I turned 
to the reports of the Juvenile Reforma- 
tories at Glen Mills, Darlington and Mor- 
ganga. I found that of 622 children ad- 
mitted to those institutions in a given year, 
362, or nearly 60 per cent., were either il- 
literate or could barely read and write, 
though practically all had spent from four 
to seven years in the public schools. Pur- 
suing.the matter still further, I discovered 
that among those admitted to the State 
Penitentiaries and Reformatories of Penn- 
sylvania, as well as other states, there was 
a shocking percentage of illiteracy, despite 
a long record of public-school instruction. 

The first reaction from such figures is to 
doubt the efficiency of public-school instruc- 
tion, or to question the efficacy of our 
much-heralded system of universal com- 
pulsory education. For is not the purpose 
of our educational system the fitting of our 
children for life? Is not compulsory, uni- 
versal education based upon the duty of 
the State to train its people to discharge, 
with understanding and judgment, the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship? 

Still troubled by this doubt, I turned back 
to those official reports and there I found 
a ray of light. It develops that of those 
1,000 delinquent children brought before 
the Juvenile Court, 377, or more than three- 
eighths, were retarded in their school work 
to the extent of three years or more, and 
300 others were retarded to the extent of 
from one to three years. 

It was shown that of those 100 delinquent 
women in the House of Correction, one- 
third were feeble-minded, and another third 
were mentally subnormal. Of the children 
at Glen Mills, nearly 40 per cent. were suf- 
fering from grave mental defects. I was 
not surprised to learn that from 20 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. of the prisoners in 
reformatories and penitentiaries were found 
to be mentally defective. 

What does all that mean? Simply this: 
It relieves the public school teachers, at 
least, of the greater part of the blame for 
the tragically blighted lives that converge 
into these refuges for the wicked and un- 
fortunate. 

How could the public schools be ex- 
pected to educate for useful citizenship 
these unfortunate youngsters who are in- 
herently incapable of receiving or retaining 
such an education? No one can fill a leak- 
ing vessel. The gap in the mental equip- 
ment of these children exists from the be- 
ginning. In most cases it is the brain struc- 
ture itself which is defective. It cannot 
develop normally, nor beyond a certain 





limit. Children these unfortunates must 
remain, not only in intellect but also in self- 
control, will-power, judgment, reason, until 
they die. Education, as we use the word, 
is for them a hollow mockery and for the 
schools as at present constituted a vain and 
wasteful effort. 

But having acquitted the over-worked 
teachers of our public schools of responsi- 
bility for this faulty social product, we can- 
not so lightly dismiss the responsibility of 
the educational system as a whole. That 
system has in the past recognized but two 
horns of this dilemma. It has either com- 
pelled these defective children to mount the 
dreary treadmill of school life year after 
year and then released them, unfit and un- 
equipped, at the age of sixteen into a world 
of tasks and temptations that must out- 
match their meagre minds, or it has 
slammed the door of opportunity in their 
faces at the beginning and shut them out 
from all hope of learning or doing. Is 
there no other alternative? 

Before we answer that question perhaps 
we should inquire whether this is not 
purely an academic question, whether the 
problem is so extensive as to require serious 
consideration. Maybe these unfortunate 
youngsters are but a few; maybe we can 
safely disregard their small number among 
the great army of school children in this 
Commonwealth. 

In the city of Philadelphia alone, I am 
told upon the highest authority, there are 
11,000 school children who are three or 
more years behind the grade which they 
should have attained at their respective 
ages—I1,000 children of whom not less 
than half, probably more, are so backward, 
not because of physical defects alone, nor 
bad environment alone, nor faulty home 
training alone, but because of mental hand- 
icaps as well. Eight thousand of these 
children are still plodding their weary way 
through the regular grades of the public 
school, losing day by day a little more 
ground to their normal fellows, falling ever 
a little behind the boys and girls with 
whom they entered school. 

And lest we may be misled into believing 
that this is a condition common only to 
great urban centers, which may safely be 
dismissed from thought in small towns or 
rural communities, may I remind you that 
one of the remarkable results of recent 
study of this problem has been the startling 
uniformity in the conditions found in typi- 
cal communities everywhere. Whether 
city or country districts are examined; 
whether the population be native or for- 
eign; whether the community be industrial 
or agricu'tural in its chief pursuits—still 
this problem exists in almost equal degree. 
Not less than one in every hundred children 
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of school age is found to be mentally de- 
fective. 

What does that mean to Pennsylvania? 
It means that among the 1,500,000 children 
in its public schools, not less than 12,000 to 
15,000 are incapable of acquiring in the 
ordinary school room the powers and ex- 
periences that will enable them hereafter 
to earn an independent living, care for a 
family, perform their duties to society, 
manage their own affairs with prudence. 
From their ranks, in other words, are being 
recruited, day by day and year by year, 
those thousands who are ever on the bor- 
der-line of pauperism, who fill our courts 
and jails and almshouses, who rear fam- 
ilies of children like themselves to plague 
the State in the next generation and to 
lead the same miserable and costly exist- 
ence until they are mercifully taken to a 
far country. 

Looking for the moment at nothing but 
the financial burden imposed upon us by 
the unteachable defective in the public 
schools, is it not a matter of some concern 
that we spend nearly, if not quite, $600,000 
every year in this hopeless task? I speak 
only my solemn conviction when I declare 
that a very substantial part of that im- 
mense sum is virtually wasted, under pres- 
ent conditions. 

That, however, is not the worst. Can 
any one but a teacher really appreciate the 
burden, the fearful load of anxiety, dis- 
couragement, useless effort, wasted kind- 
ness, nervous exhaustion, which the de- 
fective in a classroom can impose upon 
teacher and pupils alike? And can one 
seriously doubt that time and energy and 
inspiration, which should be devoted by the 
teacher to the care and guidance of those 
of her flock who can profit from her atten- 
tions, is wantonly wasted upon the weak- 
lings? Are the schools doing their duty 
by your child and by mine, are they, in 
other words, fulfilling the purpose for 
which they were established, that is, to pre- 
pare the future citizens of the State for 
the responsibilities of independent citizen- 
ship, if they permit their progress to be 
halted and hampered by the presence of 
unteachable defectives in the classroom and 
on the playground? 

But, after all, it is the happiness and wel- 
fare and safety of the defectives them- 
selves, and of the community in which they 
live, that must dictate our treatment of 
them, and whatever may be done or left 
undone on their behalf, let that guiding 
principle of mercy, justice and humanity 
light our path to the end. What, then, shall 
we do? What is necessary to be done to 
bring our practice abreast of our theory in 
this fundamental field of education and 
service ? 
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1. Let us recognize clearly that every 
child is entitled to an education and to that 
sort of education which is adapted to his 
needs and capacities. ‘ 

2. Let us acknowledge that there are chil- 
dren in our midst who cannot receive nor 
utilize to advantage the sort of education 
that will benefit the normal, average child, 
for whom, of necessity, the regular course 
of study and method of instruction is de- 
vised. 

3. Let us recognize that it is the duty of 
the State and of the local community, 
working together, to provide in every 
school district of this State, such special 
instruction, under special teachers, in small 
classes, as these special groups of children 
require to equip them for the highest life 
they can possibly or profitably lead. 

4. Let us, in pursuance of this obligation, 
through our Legislature set aside a fund of 
money, to be apportioned in the same man- 
ner as other school funds for the assistance 
of districts that undertake to provide such 
special classes. 

5. Let us, in our local communities, pro- 
vide examination supplementing the med- 
ical inspection, by which backward and de- 
fective children can be identified soon 
enough to permit an early and effective 
adaptation of instruction to special needs. 

6. Let us frankly face the fact that the 
only safe, satisfying, happy, useful life 
most of these children can ever hope for, is 
under the State’s protection, im homes and 
colonies especially designed for their care. 

Finally, and above all perhaps, let us add 
immediately to the provision made by the 
State for the care of defectives in institu- 
tions. Let us create there the opportunity 
for congenial employment, healthful living, 
patient and persistent education, for these 
innocent victims of insuperable handicaps, 
and thus perfect and complete the educa- 
tional system of the State. 

Only then shall we have obeyed, in letter 
and spirit, the injunction of our Constitu- 
tion-makers, that the “General Assembly 
shall provide for the maintenance and sup- 
port of a thorough and efficient system of 
public schools, wherein all the children of 
the Commonwealth above the age of six 
years may be educated.” Only then shall 
we have dealt like practical men and women 
with the practical facts of modern society. 

A distingiushed Englishman has lately 
said that this war will be won in 1935. He 
did not mean, obviously, that the boys 
would be in the trenches until that time. 
That would be too awful to contemplate. 
He did mean, that whatever the military 
triumphs, the political adjustments, the ter- 
ritorial changes that result from this war, 
the real and ultimate victory would be won 
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by that nation or group of nations which, 
in 1935, is best able, through the mental, 
moral and physical vigor of its people, to 
carry on the work of civilization. I pro- 
foundly agree with him. 

Is it too early, then, to set about the sys- 
tematic upbuilding of that mental health 
and vigor which is so large a factor in na- 
tional as of individual strength? Is it too 
early to protect ourselves and the commu- 
nity against the weakness and the burden, 
the pauperism, crime, disease and depravity 
that are the fruits of mental degeneracy? 
Shall we wait or shall we act? 
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THE WORKING CHILD AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROBLEM. 








DR. OWEN R. LOVEJOY. 


HILD labor presents to-day a more serit 
ous problem to the school men than a 
any former period in our history. We have 
realized for many years that industry pre- 
sents the most persistent motive for break- 
ing away from school and the attention 
which educators have devoted to school 
equipment and school curriculum in order 
to make our educational institutions appeal 
to children disposed to enter industry at 
an early age and to the parents of these 
children constitute a large paragraph in the 
chapter of modern educational effort. 

To-day the need for standing against any 
effort to break down our standards of edu- 
cation or our child labor laws is intensified 
by the unusual industrial opportunities of- 
fered to children and by the unusual pres- 
sure on many homes occasioned by the 
present cost of living. The problem is not 
new, for the sub-normal child, the stupid 
child, the unruly child have always been 
with us, so also have the short-sighted 
parent, the parent willing to live on the 
labor of his offspring, the shiftless parent, 
the drunken parent, so also have been the 
kind of employer who thrives on low wages 
to unskilléd workers and the teacher who 
is eager to make a record for excellence 
by the elimination instead of the assimila- 
tion of the backward. All factors of the 
problem are old, but our present interna- 
tional situation intensifies it. 

It would be folly for us as educators to 
assume that because of our splendid system 
and because of the devotion of the over- 
whelming majority of educators there is no 
danger to the education of children in the 
present exigency. For even in our past 
days of peace and industrial prosperity we 
know perfectly well that many children 
have been taken out of school and sent into 
industry at a time and under conditions 
which not only fail to benefit them imme- 
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diately but militated against their future 
skill and efficiency. 

When America entered the world war 
one of the first impulses that swept the 
country was to begin a program of rigid 
economy in the matter of education. It 
was urged that many city schools might 
be closed or at least the high grades dis- 
missed and that children could be profitably 
sent into agriculture and industrial occu- 
pations. This was believed by many to 
offer a ready solution of the labor shortage, 
the high cost of living, the practical ex- 
pression of patriotism and other exigencies. 

A little observation would have shown us 
that this was precisely what the European 
nations did when they entered the war. In 
the early days of the conflict England, 
France and practically all of the European 
warring countries began to reduce or scrap 
their educational program and equipment. 
In England school buildings were taken 
over for military purposes, teachers en- 
listed, repairs, building, appropriations and 
supplies were cut down, evening schools, 
medical inspection, school dentistry, and 
free lunches were stopped or cut down, 
and thousands of children, many only 11 
or 12, were excused from school to go to 
work. It is reported that to-day there are 
about 3,000,000 children between 12 and 17 
out of school in England. In some cities 
there are 12,000 to 15,000 absentees daily. 
So great has been the havoc wrought that 
Sidney Webb predicts that, “Peace will 
involve almost the remaking of the nation’s 
educational machinery.” 

Labor regulations and provisions for 
recreation were set aside in the same reck- 
less fashion. Hours of work were greatly 
extended and Sunday work permitted, and 
club work, settlement work and general 
child welfare work crippled or stopped. So 
serious did the labor situation become that 
a Committee on Health of Munition Work- 
ers was appointed to investigate the condi- 
tions under which children and women 
were employed and reported that “ Muni- 
tion workers in general have been allowed 
to reach a state of reduced efficiency and 
lowered health which might have been 
avoided without reduction of output by at- 
tention to the details of daily and weekly 
rest.” The Committee also says that “ chil- 
dren are drawing on their strength” and 
is anxious to know what will become of 
them after the war. 

The inevitable result of the breakdown 
in the educational system, together with the 
entrance of young children into industry at 
high wages, and the lack of recreational 
facilities both for children out of school 
with no occupation and for those who are 
occupied during the day but need proper 
forms of recreation at night to offset the 
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strain of long hours, was a startling in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency. In the 
country at large delinquency has increased 
about 40 per cent. and in some cities as 
much as 50 per cent. In spite of England’s 
experience a similar policy of relaxation 
of standards was urged by many people 
here. As a matter of fact several states 
authorized the suspension of child labor or 
compulsory education laws as a war meas- 
ure and it was only through the timely in- 
tervention of the President, the Secretary 
of War and other members of the National 
Council of Defense with the appeals that 
went forth from various private organiza- 
tions backing up the declaration of the Na- 
tional Education Association that this 
slump did not progress even farther. In 
many instances even though neither the law 
was repealed nor an executive order issued 
suspending the law, as a matter of fact 
local authorities took the matter into their 
own hands and virtually closed the school 
to put children into industry. This all hap- 
pened even before our young men were 
called to the front or any great labor 
shortage had occurred. It is well for us 
to anticipate the future and to realize that 
during the coming year a more serious 
labor shortage will face this country than 
has thus far been experienced. We may as 
well also realize that the cost of the neces- 
sities of life has only begun to soar and 
that the pressure of necessities on the in- 
dustrial classes will be more keen and in- 
tense as time goes on. 

In view of this fact it is well for us again 
to turn to our European allies and discover 
if possible what lesson they can teach us. 
We learn from England that within the 
past few months an educational revival 
has broken out. In spite of the fact that, 
as Sir James Yoxall recently declared, “A 
large portion of our elementary school sys- 
tem is in ruins—I will not say as desolate 
as the ruins of Louvain, but there is to 
some extent a likeness.” Those interested 
in safeguarding the health and intellectual 
efficiency of the country have set to work 
to redeem the situation from further ruin. 
An educational budget is now under con- 
sideration by the British Parliament calling 
for more than 1,600,000 pounds in excess 
of any educational budget ever before con- 
sidered by a British Parliament. Further- 
more they are undertaking now to guar- 
antee a full educational program to every 
child up to 14 years of age without any 
exception, and beyond 14 to guarantee that 
every child from 14 to 18 shall be protected 
from labor in excess of three and one-half 
days a week and shall be guaranteed part- 
time continuation schooling. ; 

We get the same inspiring picture from 
France. We learn from eye-witnesses of 
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the daily attendance in the schools re- 
opened in the partially demolished villages 
over which one army after another has 
swept—of young children protected by gas 
masks wending their way through aban- 
doned trenches within ear shot of the can- 
non roar where daily they meet their in- 
structors at some appointed place to con- 
tinue their school work with an attendance 
we are told of from 60 to 70 per cent. of 
the normal attendance. All this in spite of 
the fact that England and France are vot- 
ing war budgets that cut to the quick, and 
that the people are facing hardship and 
privation thus far unknown to us. In view 
of these splendid examples of devotion to 
the protection of children, shall we not in- 
sist that in our country instead of any con- 
sideration of a lowering of standards we 
shall if necessary advance still farther in- 
sisting that the utmost shall be done to fit 
the on-coming generation for its maximum 
service to our country and to the world? 

The standard of protection guaranteed 
by the child-labor and compulsory attend- 
ance laws of Pennsylvania is a credit to so 
great an industrial state. The irritation 
felt in many quarters not only by employ- 
ers but by parents and teachers as well is 
not surprising. The law is new and pre- 
sents a radical lifting of standards from 
the former plane. But it is not beyond the 
standards of other great industrial states, 
and I venture to express the belief that it 
is not beyond the standard which Pennsyl- 
vania can well afford to maintain. If, as 
is sometimes claimed, the law deprives 
many children of industrial opportunities 
that would fit them for wage-earning ex- 
perience, the answer is that the observa- 
tion and experience of all who have given 
this matter thorough study point to the 
same conclusion—that to inject a child into 
industry at too young an age or without 
due educational preparation is to fasten 
upon him the chains of inefficiency or of 
the most moderate advancement. This is 
no social reformer theory. It is the testi- 
mony alike of manufacturers, merchants, 
educators and of the men and women who 
have come up through this kind of limited 
childhood. 

If it is further argued that many children 
are so subnormal in their mental equip- 
ment that after they reach the fourteenth 
birthday they are still disqualified for an 
employment certificate by reason of their 
low grade in school and that they ought to 
be excused from further attendance, the 
general answer is that the contest with 
modern industry is fierce enough even for 
the normal child. Many such succumb in 
the struggle.- How much less able is the 
backward child, the feeble-minded child, 
the subnormal child to cope with those gi- 
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gantic forces that shape our modern indus- 
trial world? We grant that in many 
schools there is nothing at present which 
appeals to the peculiar or exceptional child, 
but we do not grant that there is no place 
in the modern school curriculum for that 
which will appeal to him. If he cannot be 
advanced in the regular grades, if he is not 
even able to improve by the opportunities 
afforded in most well-organized schools in 
the special ungraded classes, then obviously 
his mental equipment is of so low an order 
that he should neither on the one hand 
continue as a drag upon the work of the 
grade in which he finds himself, nor on 
the other hand be turned loose to become 
the victim of industrial exploitation. To 
admit that the American public school sys- 
tem, financed by more than $500,000,000 a 
year and served by hundreds of thousands 
of the best men and women in America, 
has nothing further to offer to such a child 
is a terrible indictment of our school sys- 
tem. Just as the school undertakes to care 
for and advance the normal child during 
his period of childhood and adolescence so 
the school system must take upon itself in 
some way the problem of advancing, or at 
least of protecting the sub-standard child 
not only in his interest, but in the interest 
of a safeguarded society. 

At the present moment the National 
Child-Labor Committee is actively launch- 
ing a campaign for Federal Aid to Ele- 
mentary Education for the purpose of help- 
ing accomplish three things in the educa- 
tional world: First, an improvement of our 
rural schools which should no longer be the 
victims of unaided local initiative but 
should receive the inspiration and encour- 
agement of the highest type of educational 
efficiency; Second, to serve the newly ar- 
rived immigrant who is destined to become 
a factor of added value in our composite 
American life or to become a menace to 
our ideals and institutions according as we 
grant or withhold the benefits of our so- 
called “ American civilization”; and Third, 
to absolutely wipe out the army of five mil- 
lion illiterates who to-day are blindly 
marching into the future of our national 
life. This bill calls for an initial appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 to be gradually in- 
creased to $100,000,000 annually, and until 
the financial resources of the country have 
been exhausted in educational experience 
let us who believe in the school and its pos- 
sibilities be the last to acknowledge that 
any problem is beyond its ability to grasp. 

This war has forced upon our attention 
another fact of startling interest—the large 
percentage of rejections for physical de- 
fects both among volunteers and among 
those who have been drafted into military 
and naval service forcibly recalls the shock 
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with which Great Britain in the Boer War 
awoke to the realization that she was har- 
boring a vast army of physical defectives. 
When we learn that draft exemptions for 
phyical disability reach from 25 per cent. 
in some localities to 50, 60 and even 75 per 
cent. in others, we cannot ignore the fact 
that thousands of these boys who are now 
unable to serve their country are the very 
boys in whose interest we were seeking 
adequate child labor and compulsory edu- 
cation laws ten years ago. We.are there- 
fore putting a new emphasis upon the 
necessity for adequate physical supervision 
of all child life. Just as many of our states 
already require periodically physical ex- 
amination of all children in school—Penn- 
sylvania requires all school children to be 
physically examined and if the local au- 
thorities refuse or neglect their duty, then 
it becomes the duty of the State Commis- 
sioner of Health, after 30 days, to appoint 
health inspectors, fix their compensation, 
and take the expense from local school 
funds. Some states already require care- 
ful physical examination of those seeking 
employment certificates, and we are now 
urging that every state shall go beyond this 
and require that after the child enters in- 
dustry a card index of his physical assets 
and liabilities shall follow him with the 
faithfulness of his own shadow into the 
factory, coal mine, store, street trade, or 
other industry as long as he remains a 
minor and a ward of the state. We be- 
lieve by such careful supervision of those 
who enter industry the country will be able 
within a few years to check up the hazard 
to which modern industry subjects our 
youth. The endorsement of this and other 
parts of our program comes from the high- 
est possible sources and it is with some jus- 
tifiable pride that we read the following 
letter from our Nation’s Chief Executive: 


THE WuirteE House, December 20, 1917. 
My Dear Dr. McKelway: 

As the labor situation created by the war 
develops, I am more interested than ever, if 
that were possible, in throwing all the safe- 
guards possible around the labor of women 
and children in order that no intolerable or 
injurious burdens may be placed upon them. 
I am therefore very glad indeed that the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee is diligently 
continuing its labors and extending its vigi- 
lance to this important matter. By doing so 
it is contributing to efficiency and economy of 
production as well as to the preservation of 
life and health. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILson. 

Shall we not resolve, first, that the pub- 
lic school shall be made so public that every 
child shall be included within its scope; 
second, that the territory of childhood shall 
be inviolate by any of the exigencies of 
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industry; third, that every child is entitled 
tq 100 per cent. opportunity to develop a 
sound body in which to house his well- 
trained brain; fourth, that as educators our 
highest patriotic service will find its ex- 
pression in serving that army of the future 
which, whether im peace or war, is our 
Nation’s richest asset and our Nation’s only 
defense ? 


WHAT SCRANTON IS DOING FOR 
THE IMMIGRANT. 








SUPT. S. E. WEBER. 





FB domain of public education is ever 
widening. For more than half acentury, 
American states generally have provided at 
public expense systematic instruction from 
the primary grades through the college and 
university. The last rung of the ladder 
will have been added when the kindergarten 
has been permanently attached to every 
public school system. 

The state and the community have not 
stopped short with the establishment and 
maintenance of such organized forms of 
instruction but have taken on other educa- 
tional agencies whose purposes are for the 
general good. Time does not permit the 
enumeration of all of them. The topics 
under discussion this morning deal with 
three of these so-called extra-school activi- 
ties. It is my pleasant duty to speak briefly 
about certain steps that have been taken in 
the city which I represent in the matter of 
Americanizing the immigrant. 

You are doubtless all aware that the crest 
of foreign immigration was reached in 1914 
when 1,200,000 foreigners landed on our 
shores. The magnitude of the problem of 
assimilating this new element in our midst 
so impressed Congress that it passed a law 
in 1916, over the President’s veto, restrict- 
ing immigration by excluding illiterates 16 
years of age or over. Three similar but 
unsuccessful attempts had been made by 
Congress. Whether the step taken has 
been for the best interests of our country 
time alone will reveal. Be that as it may, 
there has been and is urgent need for a 
nation-wide effort to solve the problems in- 
cident to the admission of the foreigner in 
such large numbers. 

For three years the National Department 
of Education has vigorously waged an 
Americanization campaign, including all 
foreigners in its scope. The appointment 
of the National Committee of One Hun- 
dred gave definite form to this movement. 

The public school had long been recog- 
nized as the melting-pot in which the child 
of the immigrant was Americanized, but 
no plan was previously thought out for 
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reaching the adult immigrant. But, you 
say the door has always been open for the 
adult male foreigner of voting age to com- 
ply with certain forms of procedure to 
gain his citizenship papers. Quite true, 
but few outside of the scheming politicians 
and the petty lawyer sought him out and 
urged him to become a citizen. Besides, 
the motives of either could hardly be re- 
garded as unselfish and above reproach. It 
is quite evident that the effects of their 
efforts on the foreigner have been injurious 
to our best traditions. Unacquainted with 
our language and customs, many of them 
illiterate and unsuspecting, they have fallen 
an easy prey to the social plunderer. The 
unscrupulous politician has led the for- 
eigner to believe that we are a nation of 
grafters and the petty lawyer frequently 
charging him exorbitant fees for assistance 
in filing his application papers has made 
him extremely suspicious. Do you blame 
the foreigner? As a result of these prac- 
tices, public school authorities seeking to 
help him become a citizen have had their 
task made doubly difficult. 

In September, 1916, the Scranton school 
board, upon recommendation by the super- 
intendent of schools, authorized our first 
night school courses in citizenship. In 
previous years the foreigner had been 
taught English and other rudimentary sub- 
jects with no specific aim. Fundamental 
as these subjects are to good: citizenship, 
they yet lack the proper motivation. 

The next step was to get the students 
who should be reached. Here the United 
States Bureau of Naturalization, under the 
leadership of Mr. Richard K. Campbell, 
made its contribution by sending us each 
month the names and addresses of all ap- 
plicants for citizenship. To each of these 
persons the Bureau sent a personal letter, 
urging him to enter our citizenship courses. 
These cards were distributed among the 
teachers of English classes for foreigners. 
Wherever an acquaintance of one of these 
applicants was found he was urged to visit 
him and bring him to the public night 
school. Others were reached by postal 
cards, personal visits of night school teach- 
ers, by “ads” inserted in foreign language 
papers, by the bishops and pastors of non- 
English-speaking congregations, and by di- 
rect communication with the presidents and 
secretaries of societies to which they be- 
longed. The judge of the district United 
States Court, J. C. Witmer, and the district 
Immigrant Examiner, Mr. J. C. F. Gordon, 
advised applicants for citizenship to take 
advantage of our courses in citizenship and 
offered to grant them certain concessions 
for so doing. The Scranton Board of 
Trade lent its co-operation by giving a pub- 
lic banquet to the foreigners in our night 
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schools and their friends. The banquet was 
held last January. Addresses were made 
by five representative foreigners, the dis- 
trict attorney of Lackawanna county, and 
Mr. Thomas B. Shoemaker, of the United 
States Bureau of Naturalization. Two 
hundred fifty foreigners were in attend- 
ance. The enrollment in the citizenship 
courses was considerably increased thereby. 

Much the same plan of procedure is fol- 
lowed this year, with several new features. 
Advanced courses in citizenship have been 
organized for those who have completed 
the first year’s course. A representative 
foreigner from each nationality found in 
large numbers in Scranton has been ap- 
pointed on the local committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Public Safety. A com- 
mittee of three “live wires” has been 
named in each industrial plant employing 
foreign labor. These committees canvass 
the foreign employees and urge them to at- 
tend the public night schools. To them we 
report the attendance and regularity of at- 
tendance of any of their number. The em- 
ployers themselves have taken a keen in- 
terest and many of them have posted notices 
that they will make attendance at night 
school and application for citizenship spe- 
cial consideration for promotions in salary 
and rank, 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the need of having the right kind of teach- 
ers in charge of the classes for foreigners. 
Positions to teach in night schools should 
not be looked upon as public sinecures. 
Night school teachers should be drawn 
from the regular day school teachers’ list 
or from the substitute list. The best teach- 
ers available must be selected or irrevocable 
harm will be done. You can compel chil- 
dren in the elementary schools to go to 
school against their will, but you can’t com- 
pel the adult to attend night school. He 
won't come and he won’t remain long if 
he does come unless you have teachers who 
will appeal to him. Special training and 
fitness is even more necessary to teach suc- 
cessfully night school classes and especially 
classes for foreigners than to teach suc- 
cessfully in the regular day school. It mat- 
ters not how modest the initial attendance, 
growth in interest and attendance will soon 
become marked. 

This brings me to another phase of this 
discussion which I consider the most im- 
portant of all, namely, the instruction of 
the mother in the immigrant’s household. 
The most vital factor in the making of new 
citizens has been almost entirely over- 
looked. The adult male foreigner by dint 
of economic necessity has learned many of 
our fundamental observances. He has been 
sought out, as I have already indicated, by 
certain selfishly interested classes of so- 
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ciety, but what of the woman and the 
mother ? 

Under our naturalization laws the wife 
becomes a citizen at the same time her hus- 
band becomes a citizen. No qualifications 
whatever for citizenship are required of 
her. Many states have accorded her the 
right to vote. Other states are likely to 
follow. There is no question here about 
her ability to cast as intelligent and con- 
scientious a vote as her husband. Her new 
privilege impresses one more than ever 
with the importance of including her in 
our efforts to work out the problem of im- 
migrant education. 

Immigrant peasants, oftentimes unaccus- 
tomed to urban life, have come to the coun- 
try and settled down in congested urban 
centers. They settle as segregated and 
isolated groups according to nationality. 
They maintain their languages and cus- 
toms. Left to themselves, they remain 
provincial and clannish. The one agency 
to bring them the touch of true American- 
ism is the public school. Through the 
school, the playground, and the library the 
children of the immigrant learn the English 
language, American customs and manners. 
The father, driven by necessity, goes to 
night school. The mother stays at home, 
engaged in caring for the family and in 
other household duties. 

The husband and the children grow away 
from her in knowledge. Intimate contact 
with their new environment often makes 
the children lose the sympathy and respect 
they should have for their mother. Women, 
many of them young in years, are hopeless 
in knowing how to deal successfully with 
the situation. A most pathetic incident 
came to my notice a few days ago where a 
foreigner who has been very successful 
since coming to America sold his home in 
one of the foreign sections in our city and 
purchased a handsome residence in one of 
the American sections of the city. The 
family moved into it but lived there only a 
short time when the wife insisted that her 
husband buy back their former modest 
home so that she might return to the old 
environment. 

To maintain the respect of their children 
these mothers should also be taught the 
English language, to read the books their 
children read in school, to write and figure, 
the significance and opportunities of living 
in the United States, the traditions of our 
fundamental institutions and approved 
social customs of the community in which 
they live. A knowledge of these will en- 
able them, too, to become a part of the life 
about them and to contribute their full 
share in the training of our future citizens. 

Some of these ends we are seeking to ac- 
complish through the organization of aiter- 
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noon classes for non-English speaking 
women in our kindergarten rooms connected 
with regular public school buildings. These 
classes meet from 2 to 4 o'clock on the 
afternoons of the first four school days of 
each week. Those who can come but one 
afternoon or part of one afternoon each 
week are just as welcome as those who 
come every afternoon. 

The first two classes were organized by 
two high-school teachers who have a keen 
interest in this movement and who have 
taken special courses in summer schools in 
preparation for just this sort of work. For- 
tunately for them the kindergartners had 
won the confidence of the mothers by their 
personal visits and their regular monthly 
mothers’ meetings held in the kindergarten 
rooms. The kindergartners went with 
these women instructors to visit the homes 
of the mothers to be reached and explained 
to them the purpose of our afternoon 
classes. We had no difficulty in getting a 
weekly attendance of from 15 to 20 women. 

No people are more appreciative of what 
you do for them than these foreigners. As 
much joy comes to them when they can 
speak, read, or write a sentence of intelli- 
gent English as comes to the child beginner 
when it gains for the first time a mastery 
over oral or written speech. 

This new achievement is to them the 
open door to opportunities previously de- 
nied them. The primers we give them, and 
out of which we teach them to read, become 
the keys to continued companionship with 
their children. Along with instruction in 
the academic subjects we teach them to 
sew, to cook, to learn and to observe the 
laws of personal and household hygiene and 
sanitation, how to plan their household bud- 
gets, where to go for helpful advice, their 
duties to their children, to the community 
and country in which they live. What we 
need to get first in order to teach them is 
their confidence and trust in the sincerity 
of our motives. 

After the first two classes had become 
well established they were put in charge of 
the kindergartners and additional classes 
have since been organized by the original 
instructors of the first two classes. In the 
new centers progress is somewhat slower 
because of the more scattered population 
and the opposition of husbands who say 
their wives’ place is at home looking after 
the needs of the family and doing the nec- 
essary household duties. Besides, they 
say that their wives need no instruction and 
are not entitled to any. This attitude is not 
strange when you reflect that woman in 
central, southern and eastern Europe has 
always been regarded more as a sort of 
domestic slave than a copartner in the 
household. They are supposed to be con- 








spicuous by their silence and in the words 
of Theodore Roosevelt, “Not very much 
of that.” 

The field of Americanizing the adult for- 


eigner, male and female, affords opportu- — 


nity for our best thought and effort, for the 
utilization of every agency we can com- 
mand to weld a cosmopolitan population 
into a homogeneously loyal American cit- 
izenship. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE EXPECTED FROM 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS ? 








BY CHARLES S. STONE. 





T is said tha} an absent-minded man once 
dined at a stranger’s table, and got up 
after dinner and apologized to the company 
for the meanness of the fare and the de- 
testable cooking. The subject up for dis- 
cussion is a vital one but its presentation 
is very similar to the cooking mentioned 
above. Perhaps a subject better suited to 
this group of music supervisors would be, 
“What Should Music Supervisors Expect 
from Superintendents?” From this paper 
you may get good working material for 
the suggested topic. To assist me in get- 
ting something of value for you I asked a 
few superintendents broadcast over the 
United States to tell me what they required 
of their supervisors. My inquiries were di- 
rected to cities employing at least thirty 
teachers where, doubtless, there was a 
supervisor who gave her entire time to that 
school system. 

These were my general questions: “ What 
do you expect of your music teacher? 
Songs, technical work, community chorus, 
orchestra, glee clubs, special programs, full 
teaching day of five hours, musical appre- 
ciation—any, or all of these and other 
things? What are your ‘marching or- 
ders’ for her? What makes her a success 
in your eyes?” 

I have heard that a man knows what he 
wants and doesn’t get it; a woman doesn’t 
know what she wants and insists on hav- 
ing it. However true that is you may be 
interested in learning what these men super- 
intendents expect. Appreciating the uni- 
versal interest in learning the contents of 
a letter addressed to some one else I shall 
permit you to look over my shoulder as I 
open these envelopes. 

First in alphabetical order is the response 
from Asbury Park, New Jersey, A. E. 
Kraybill superintendent. “My views on 
the subject of music are rather pronounced 
but as they are the views of the layman 
who knows very little about the subject, I 
am not sure that they are entitled to a great 
deal of weight. Our music supervisor 
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does the actual teaching in the seventh and 
eighth grades, two 30-minute periods a 
week. In the first six grades we have music 
four days a week. The periods vary from 
I5 to 25 minutes according to the grade. 
The supervisor gives one period and the 
classroom teacher the other three. Our 
supervisor has a limited amount of free 
time averaging about a half-hour each day. 
With reference to the character of the 
work, I believe that if the course in music 
does not give children love for and ability 
to sing a large number of good songs it 
has failed in its purpose. In so far as 
technical knowledge of music is concerned, 
it is a means to an end, and I believe that 
music supervisors very often lose sight of 
what the end is. If a school can sing a 
good song, sing it well and enjoy it while 
they are doing it, their time in music has 
been used to good purpose. I would expect 
the music supervisor to be pre-eminently 
interested in community chorus, glee clubs, 
etc. She should be the logical leader in 
any effort to raise the standard of music 
whether in the school room or outside. 
When visiting a recitation in music I in- 
variably ask them to sing a song. An ar- 
ticle by Thomas Whitney Surette in the 
December, 1916, issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly so accurately expresses my feel- 
ing on the subject that I underscored and 
re-underscored and handed it to the music 
supervisor, and suggested that she read it 
until it had thoroughly soaked in, and had 
displaced some of her original notions. She 
was not in sympathy with the article at 
once but is now conducting her music along 
the lines suggested in the article, and I 
know that I am happier, every pupil is hap- 
pier, and she is also somewhat happier. If 
you have not chanced to see the article, I 
would suggest that you look it up by all 
means as it is the best possible reply that I 
could give in answer to your question.” 
Boise, Idaho, Supt. C. E. Rose, comes 
next. “We have two music teachers in 
the Boise schools. The director of music 
in the high school has a good band, a good 
orchestra, and a good chorus. We expect 
these organizations to be so drilled that 
they will make good in public programs. 
We expect the band to play for athletic 
games and public parades and make good. 
We expect the orchestra to be so instructed 
and drilled that when they appear in the 
orchestra pit at the theatre, or in any mus- 
ical program, they will not only give the 
kind of music that is good for a high-school 
orchestra but that compares favorably with 
local professionals. We expect our high- 


school man to be looked up to by the ‘ musi- 
cal circle’ of the city. Let me add that we 
have now the third man in eight years, all 
of whom have made good in all that we de- 
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manded of them. In the grades we have 
what we call a music supervisor. When I 
began correspondence with the present 
supervisor before her election to the posi- 
tion, I asked her to make me a statement 
as to the ideals that would control her 
work. In reply, the first statement she 
made was that the aim of her work would 
be to make the children love good music. 
She is making good on that aim. She is 
in my estimation, therefore, a success. She 
is one of the best soprano soloists in the 
city. Last Christmas she sang the soprano 
solos in the ‘ Messiah’ given by the Choral 
Society of the city. She made the one big 
hit of the evening. She has been a regular 
teacher in the grades, high school and col- 
lege. She therefore is strong where most 
supervisors are weak, in that she appre- 
ciates the problems of the regular teachers 
and is in sympathy with them. She loves 
children and knows how to teach them. 
She knows teachers, knows how to work 
with them and has their unanimous sup- 
port. She is socially popular and stands 
high in musical circles in the city. She 
works as many hours a day as any teacher. 
She voluntarily takes on extra work in 
the nature of choruses and orchestras. She 
drills children for the Christmas carols and 
leads them when they sing around the 
Municipal Christmas Tree. My only 
‘marching orders’ are for her to make chil- 
dren love good music. Many would-be 
music supervisors fail in that very thing. 
She succeeds in that aim, because she 
knows how and has the tact and ability to 
get results. ‘Marching orders’ to one who 
doesn’t possess the qualifications and desire 
for hard work are useless.” 

Superintendent Thomas Scott, of Cof- 
feyville, Kansas, used to be at Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. He has over ninety teachers 
now under his control instead of fifty-eight 
at his former location. He writes: “In re- 
ply will say that it is the judgment of school 
officials here that music supervisors em- 
ployed in the past have not been very satis- 
factory. We do not have a special super- 
visor this year, but are planning for one 
next year. It is our purpose that this 
supervisor shall work under the immediate 
direction of myself and the assistant super- 
intendent who is a general supervisor. We 
plan to give very much less attention to the 
technical side of music, and more to the in- 
spirational love and appreciation side of 
music than is ordinarily given. We also 
plan to have the music grow out of the 
other subjects such as Hiawatha, Wagner 
Opera Stories, work in history and other 
topics of the curriculum. Through the aid 
of the General Supervisor we hope to unify 
the curriculum and, as I have stated above, 
have all our hand work and music also as 
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far as possible based on common topics in 
the curriculum. It is my plan now to have 
the music supervisor in the school also the 
director of the municipal band, the leader 
of community choruses as well as the di- 
rector of school orchestras, glee clubs and 
other public school music. In doing this 
we will utilize the musical ability of teach- 
ers and will have our musical director work 
where needed rather than on a fixed sched- 
ule. We expect the schools and the city 
to combine their funds for music in the em- 
ployment of a supervisor and in this way 
hope to have a man big enough to really do 
the job.” (Another letter with a distinctly 
western flavor. You see that the position 
is open. Applications are now in order.) 
Decatur, Illinois, says through Supt. J. 
O. Engleman: “ At present we do not have 
a music supervisor. We dispensed with 
her services in the interest of economy. 
We shall doubtless have one next year. 
When we do have her again she will doubt- 
less have such marching orders as the fol- 
lowing: 1. To outline in considerable detail 
the course of study in music by grades. 
2. To have a regular schedule for visiting 
the several teachers of the system, at which 
time she will give demonstration lessons in 
their presence and in other ways offer such 
specific helps as they individually need. 3. 
She will have supervision over the special 
music teachers that we have in the high 
school and in the junior high school. 4. She 
will either lead or see that somebody else 
is prepared to lead the orchestra, glee clubs 
and choruses organized in any of the 
schools in the system. She will be respon- 
sible for certain musical programs put on 
in the grades and in the junior and senior 
high school from time to time. 5. She will, 
of course, be prepared to render service as 
a leader in community singing in any of 
the school neighborhoods that find it in 
their heart to undertake this work. 6. She 
must be possessed of enough knowledge of 
children and enough knowledge of peda- 
gogy of music to give real pedagogical in- 
struction to the teachers in formal teach- 
ers’ meetings as well as personal contact. 
7. She must be vivacious and inspiring 
enough in her personality to create the 
right sort of emotional atmosphere when 
she goes into a room full of children or 
teachers. Finally. It is presupposed that 
she has a reasonably good voice and that 
she knows something about her specialty 
which she undertakes to supervise.” 
Fairbury, Nebraska, Supt. W. H. Mor- 
ton, sends this answer: “I expect my music 
teacher to be well trained in her subject 
and I, therefore, hold her responsible for 
the entire work in the music of the public 
schools. She must be able to teach rote 
songs wherever needed, especially to the 
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beginners, and in her good work be an ex- 
ample to the primary teacher. Throughout 
the school she is expected to give personal 
help to the weak teacher whenever pos- 
sible. Her work in the classroom is to con- 
sist of, (1) teaching the class, thus show- 
ing the regular teacher the proper way to 
handle the subject, and (2) observing the 
regular teacher at work and counciling with 
her afterward as to the good or bad points 
of her teaching. Above everything else 
the supervisor must be a person of tact and 
common sense, for she must have the good- 
will of the teacher and the pupil alike. 
She is expected to be responsible for the 
encouragement and organization of glee 
clubs, choruses and orchestra in the high 
school. I also am a firm believer in the 
use of the victrola to teach music appre- 
ciation. This, of course, is directly under 
the charge of the supervisor and she must 
attend to it personally or train the teachers 
until they are able to do it. Her hours are 
not limited. She is responsible for the 
music of the entire system, and while her 
program is in her own hands, the job is 
kept big enough so that she has a full day’s 
work every day. I tell her that her ideals 
must make the music course, and that it is 
her job to keep the music machinery well 
oiled and running smoothly. I aim to see 
that she has some time free from a set pro- 
gram to use as she pleases, thus giving her 
an opportunity to visit weak places or to 
think her problems through quietly and 
plan for the future. We give at least one 
special program each year, for which the 
music supervisor is entirely responsible. 
This is usually done in the winter months 
and may be in the form of an operetta, a 
cantata or just a general program. In con- 
clusion, I might simply say that the music 
supervisor is the chief promoter and or- 
ganizer of all the music in our public 
schools, and if I find that she is not big 
enough to match up to the job and cannot 
grow into it, I of course look elsewhere for 
another.” 

Goshen, Indiana, is represented by Supt. 
James Wilkinson: “Our music supervisor 
has general supervision of all grades from 
the kindergarten to the high school, inclu- 
sive. This supervision involves the ar- 
rangement of courses of study; the respon- 
sibility to see that such courses are prop- 
erly co-ordinated and carried out. With 
the various grade teachers’ assistance, she 
is expected to correlate the music as far as 
possible with pupils’ other school activities. 
And most important of all, she is to give 
the grade teachers specific and detailed di- 
rections in presenting music lessons. Or- 
dinarily our supervisor supervises each 
teacher once in every one or two weeks. In 
schools such as we have, where not more 
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than one or two persons are employed for 
the purpose of taking charge of music, I 
would not care to have such a person 
merely teach, but rather supervise, leaving 
the teaching to the regular teachers. This 
is particularly true in the kindergarten, 
primary and intermediate grades. The 
supervisor should give directions in these 
grades and check up on tone qualities. 
Such a plan calls for a somewhat technical 
knowledge of music on the part of the reg- 
ular teachers, The supervisor may assist 
the regular teacher in improving her knowl- 
edge. Should the regular teacher lack the 
ability to give music instruction, it can in 
most cases be arranged that some other 
teacher in the building can be assigned to 
her room for the music period. The music 
supervisor is to make such recommenda- 
tions. In the departmental or junior high 
school and senior high school organiza- 
tions, I think it is advisable that the super- 
visor have personal charge. In _ these 
grades the course in music should be popu- 
lar and enjoyable. Effort should be made 
to interest pupils in two, three and four- 
part music. Organizations of mixed cho- 
ruses, glee clubs, orchestra and band, should 
be encouraged. By a supervisor doing less 
teaching but more supervising in the lower 
elementary grades, she can give more time 
to the personal direction of such musical 
organizations. She should have the com- 
mand and strength of personality to take 
charge of such work, without the presence 
of the principal or some one else to keep 
order. She is expected to take charge of 
the music in any special program or school 
exercises and is permitted, in fact encour- 
aged, to participate in musical programs of 
community welfare. I am opposed, how- 
ever, to a supervisor giving her time under 
pay to organizations outside of school, es- 
pecially such as leader of some particular 
church choir, which with its usual split or 
division involves the leader.” 

These are among the responsibilities of 
the musical supervisor of Hackensack, New 
Jersey, where William Stark is the super- 
vising principal: “1. To formulate a course 
of study to be used as a basis for discus- 
sions at conferences of superintendent and 
teachers, leading finally to an improved 
course. 2. To study professional literature 
and pedagogical material, to become famil- 
iar with teaching equipment, to visit other 
schools, keeping in touch with progressive 
movements in the given field. To attend 
professional meetings. 3. To teach a few 
classes in junior and senior high schools. 
4. To supervise the teaching of music by 
other teachers, to hold conferences, to select 
music, to assist in selecting music for grad- 
uation exercises, assemblies and other 
school meetings. 5. To lead the choruses. 
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6. To organize and lead a school orchestra 
and glee club. 7. To secure the services of 
musicians for musical assemblies, to assist 
in the selection of musical equipment such 
as pianos and phonographs, to advise in 
questions involving musical education of 
individual pupils, to arrange special musical 
assemblies such as operettas, assemblies of 
pupils from various schools for Christmas 
carol singing, programs for exhibits, etc. 
Our course includes technical work and 
work in appreciation, but the emphasis is 
on the second phase. The technical work 
is a means to an end. We believe that 
music is for enjoyment and inspiration. 
We therefore lay special stress on the se- 
lection of songs and the feeling and tone 
with which they are sung, upon singing for 
enjoyment and upon selection of appro- 
priate music for particular occasions.” 

Superintendent L. F. Mead, of Iowa City, 
Iowa, contributes as follows: “ We have a 
man who is at the head of our music work, 
but who gives only part of his time to the 
work. His attention is given to the high 
school only. The work in the grades is 
conducted by a woman. In the high school 
it consists of a class once a week for nor- 
mal training students, a chorus of boys and 
girls which meets once a week, and a high- 
school orchestra which meets once a week. 
In addition to this work, the supervisor 
conducts the music at the weekly assem- 
blies of the high school. Once a year at 
least we plan to have a musical entertain- 
ment by these various high-school organi- 
zations. The orchestra also plays on va- 
rious occasions such as the class plays. 
The work of the woman who has charge 
of the grades is largely that of special 
teaching. She spends about one half-hour 
each week in each of the grade rooms. She 
is not in any real sense a music supervisor 
as I understand the term. The measure of 
success in the case of a music teacher I 
suppose is to be determined in a large meas- 
ure by the ability of the children to sing 
under her direction and to know something, 
in an elementary way, of the fundamentals 
of music. Needless to say, no music teacher 
is entirely successful measured by these 
standards.” 

Once more from the west comes this let- 
ter with which this section closes. E. B. 
Oberholtzer, superintendent at Tulsa City, 
Oklahoma, says: “We have a supervisor 
for the grades and a supervisor of music 
for the high school. We expect much 
greater things from the supervisors than 
from teachers. We expect the supervisor 
to be a singer of some ability, to have full 
command of the technical part of the work, 
to be the leader or director in community 
choruses, orchestra, general and special 
programs, in fact both our grade and high- 
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school supervisors are capable of doing 
this. Many of our community entertain- 
ments include the schools or some parts 
thereof on the program. — It is the business 
of the supervisors to arrange the special 
number for the program, and with the as- 
sistance of the schoolroom teacher to exe- 
cute that part of the program. Of the 
music teacher we expect much the same 
thing except that her scope is narrower 
and she acts through the leadership of the 
supervisor. In our grade schools the 
teacher of music is a special teacher who 
has charge of the music in most cases in 
the entire school, both intra- and extra- 
mural activities. 

In treating this subject as I have done I 
have laid myself open to the imputation of 
lacking quality five in the above list. To 
sum up the various elements of all these 
letters would present an almost unattain- 
able ideal. 

One of my inquiries went to Mr. Will 
Earhart, supervisor of music in Pittsburgh. 
His characteristically happy reply may be 
of even greater interest to this group of 
supervisors than any letter quoted above. 
He says: The superintendent has the right 
to expect that: 

1. The music shall not be a disorganizing 
factor in his school work, but shall be in- 
vested with the same fine professional spirit 
and shall be performed in the same har- 
mony wth the general school routine that 
is expected in connection with all other 
school work. 

2. The spirit of his school shall be light- 
ened and sweetened by the music work. 

3. The children shall sing with beauty of 
tone and with fine quality of enjoyment. 

4. Music shall be more than a school 
study confined within the four walls of a 
school room and not articulated with the 
enjoyment of the art and with the range of 
humanistic feeling characteristic of the 
broad outside world. 

5. The voices of children in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth years be made as free 
and agreeable in tone, except for the rough- 
ness inseparable from change of voice, as 
those in the lower grades. 

6. Part-singing in the upper grades, im- 
plying a certain amount of technical ability 
on the part of the children, be the norm in- 
asmuch as the careful management implied 
in the foregoing paragraph of the different 
kinds of voices is not possible unless part- 
singing is developed. 

7. Technic be developed as observation 
and analysis of voice, ear and eye expe- 
rience and not be presented abstractly as a 
prerequisite of such experience. 

A repertoire of songs worthy of a 
niche in the memory of all human beings 
be the property of each and every group of 





children. This does not necessarily mean 
only folk-songs that are familiar to the 
whole adult population; it means a reper- 
toire in each year suited to the background 
of experience, the stage of mental devel- 
opment and the range of affective reaction 
characteristic of children in that year. 

g. As to technical attainments, I think 
these are becoming pretty well standardized 
and I have outlined what are approximately 
the standard attainments for each year of 
the elementary school years. 

These standards which Mr. Earhart has 
outlined are well worth study by superin- 
tendent and supervisor. If you desire these 
write to the University of Pittsburgh so 
that you may receive them with the other 
papers of the Fall meeting of the Upper 


Ohio Valley Association. Another recom- 


mendation for our study together is Dr. 
Farnsworth’s Chapter on Music in a recent 
publication of Charles Scribner’s Sons 
called Teaching the Elementary School 
Subjects. This article and Mr. Earhart’s 
presentation should be known by each 
superintendent before he issues his “ march- 
ing orders” to supervisors. As you see, 
much is expected from you. You should 
feel proud of this commission. It is much 
greater in scope than the requirements of 
any other supervisor. For example, is the 
art supervisor requested to conduct free 
art appreciation classes for the community, 
to give free art lessons to all who may ex- 
press the desire, to voluntarily offer as 
much extra time as is already expected 
from you? 

As a sample of the work done by Miss 


‘Evalyn James, our genial music supervisor 


in the Munhall public schools, I wish to 
submit the excellent programs which have 
been given under her direction at the 
Christmas season the last two years. Here 
you will see that the children have been 
required to memorize some of the beautiful 
gems in literature and song connected with 
the story of the birth of the Son of Man. 
Last year the room was in darkness during 
the singing. The masterpieces of art show- 
ing the conceptions of the masters were 
thrown on the screen during the singing. 
The art supervisor selected the slides. We 
shall return to this beautiful custom next 
year. The children sing with their whole 
heart, with sweet tone, while getting the 
message of combined art and song. 

Second Annual Christmas Program of the 
Munhall Public Schools at the Carnegie Li- 
brary, December 21, 1916. 

_ Hymn, Joy to the World, Assembly (stand- 


ing). 

Carol, It Came Upon the Midnight Clear, 
High School. 
- Scripture Reading: Luke 2:8-16, Primary 
Grades. 

Hymn, Silent Night, Ravine School. 
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Carol, The First Nowell, Fourth and Fifth 
Grades. 

Song—Holy Night, Adams. 

Recitation, Why Do Bells at Christmas 
Ring? Ravine School. 

Hymn, There’s a Song in the Air, Primary 
Grades. 

Illustrated Recitation, "Twas the Night Be- 
fore Christmas. 

Carol, God Rest You Merry Gentlemen, 
Sixth and Seventh Grades. 

Hymn, O Come, All Ye Faithful, Assembly 
(standing). 

Note—You are requested not to applaud. It 
is very impolite to whisper during any num- 
ber of a program. 

William Alfred White, in the issue of 
the Journal of Education for October 11, 
1917, in his articles on the Enlargement of 
Music Work in Public Schools, urges school 
officials to provide adequate equipment for 
the music work. Other departments of the 
school—for example, science—are well 
equipped for doing successful work. School 
boards do not hesitate to pay the bills. It 
is time for music supervisors to make their 
needs known. Two paragraphs from his 
address may help you in bringing the mat- 
ter to the attention of your superintendents 
and directors. 

“ Suppose our superintendents and school 
boards should say to our manual training 
teachers, domestic science teachers, and 
sewing teachers: ‘Yes, your subjects are 
quite important; we fully recognize the 
fact, and are glad to have you teach the 
children of our community. We will gladly 
supply you with a room in which to teach, 
free, and supply both heat and light; of 
course you must come after regular school 
hours, at 3:35 p. m., and naturally you 
will bring with you your own turning 
lathes, band saws, sanding machines, sew- 
ing machines, cooking utensils and stoves, 
supply your own goods, your lumber, your 
metal, the articles of food which you wish 
to cook. Of course, you cannot expect the 
public to pay your salaries, so you may col- 
lect from each child fifteen cents per lesson.’ 

“Yet with very few exceptions that is 
exactly what has happened to the enlarge- 
ment of the music work along instrumental 
lines. Nevertheless, whenever the schools 
wish to make any kind of an exhibition of 
their work one of the very first things 
asked for is the school orchestra, etc. Yet 
the instruments belong to the children, they 
bear the expense of strings, repairs, lessons, 
etc. I wonder what would happen if, when 
an exhibition of manual training work was 
given, or of cooking, we should see each 
child bringing a cook stove, a bundle of 
eatables, a saw, plane, hammer, lathe, 


printing press, etc. It is easily possible to 

picture the results, yet that is exactly what 

the general educator asks of the music.” 
Permit me to stress one point which ap- 
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pears in a few of the letters quoted. It is 
the use of mechanical instruments such as 
the talking machine and player piano to 
teach appreciation. The schools of the 
country are seeing what great aids these 
devices are. In most cases there is no di- 
rect appropriation for them. If you super- 
visors and others throughout the country 
would demonstrate thoroughly what good 
can come from such means I am sure that 
soon each school would get the instrument 
of its choice with a complete assortment of 
rolls and discs. It was my good fortune to 
be associated with Mrs. Frances Clark one 
summer in demonstrating to prospective 
teachers and to school officials the limitless 
possibilities of the talking-machine. I 
recommend to you that you pay special at- 
tention to whatever she is doing to advance 
this good work. Her recent demonstration 
at the Music Teachers’ Convention at Erie, 
where she combined music and the stereop- 
ticon, should be a part of your teaching 
equipment. There are few schools without 
their instruments for visual instruction. 
Superintendents are waiting for you to 
“correlate” your work with the other ac- 
tivities of the school. What are you doing? 

We have tried to cover the ground. The 
success of the survey is not clearly estab- 
lished any more than in this story. A man 
tied his bull pup to a freight car and went 
into the station to talk to the freight agent. 
He was gone some time, and meanwhile the 
engine had come up and taken the car to 
the next station. There is evidence that 
the pup got over the ground all right, but 
nothing confirmatory of the belief that he 
took any particular interest in the scenery. 


+> 
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THE MUSICAL AND UNMUSICAL 
EDUCATION.* 





PROF. ROBERT FORESMAN. 
HERE is an influence at work in our 
American system of education that is 
breaking down true musical expression and 
minimizing interest in good music. This 
influence, though subtle and difficult to 
localize, is definite and admits of analysis 
and understanding. 

This influence shows itself in the fact 
that there is little singing in the home, gen- 
erally speaking, that most communities do 
not sing, that people as individuals do not 








* A leading publisher of Boston some years 
ago brought out a fine portrait of a noted 
author who was widely read and favorably 
known in the schools. He sent out three thou- 
sand circulars to a selected list including 
many schools in which there was much talk of 
what this man had written—and not an order 
was received from any one for the portrait. 
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have the singing habit and that church sing- 
ing is losing its fervor. Close observers 
say we are fast becoming a non-singing 
nation. The effort to establish singing by 
community gatherings and other organized 
methods is the result of recognizing this 
fact. 

This paper is written in the belief that 
the effort to restore singing to American 
life must go deeper than these occasional 
community gatherings—that the spirit of 
song and the stimulus of musical feeling 
must be infused into the life of the indi- 
vidual child at the same time and under 
the same conditions that he is developing 
in general education—in the school room. 

Close observers say that singing in this 
country has lost its spirit and its purpose 
by reason of endeavoring to utilize the prin- 
ciples and the practices of the regular 
school studies in its development. If this 
be true does it not seem reasonable that as 
the true spirit of song and the real purpose 
of music has been lost in the school rooms 
of our country, that these things of heart, 
and soul, and spirit must be rehabilitated 
there—if at all? 

This attitude may seem radical, contra- 
dictory and unfair to some of my audience 
—to begin a discussion of music teaching 
by criticizing and minimizing its value at 
the very start, but I earnestly ask your for- 
bearance and assure you in advance that 
you will find the thought of this paper con- 
structive and not destructive—analytical 
and in no sense critical or fault-finding. 





No interest whatever was manifested in it. 
We recall this incident in connection with our 
own recent experience in the republication of 
nearly two thousand old songs and hymiis, 
very many of which are now practically out of 
print. Only low-priced collections of song 
seem to find sale. We published some years 
ago through Harper and Brothers, of New 
York, the eight numbers of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection, which sold more than 
a quarter of a million copies, and before and 
since that time sent out a dozen other collec- 
tions that have been scattered widely—nearly 
half a million copies. Two or three years ago 
—as we were nearing fourscore and wished to 
put these things together before ending this 
part of our life work—we withdrew all of 
these from publication and issued an edition 
of a “Treasury of Favorite Song” in three 
large volumes of convenient shape, each con- 
taining more than six hundred songs and 
hymns. We know it is the largest and we 
think it the best for its size and range that has 
ever been published in the world. The con- 
tents of each volume occupy seven large 
double-column pages of same size as the 
pages of music, making twenty-one pages of 
titles. Some time later we sent out to four 
hundred (400) leading high schools in all 
parts of the United States, nearly all of which 
profess unusual interest in music, a pamphlet 
circular of thirty-two pages calling attention 
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These are serious days that are upon us 
in our national life and it behooves us to 
seek the truth no matter into what conclu- 
sions the truth may lead us. I know too 
well the tremendous handicap under which 
supervisors of music and grade teachers are 
working to be willing to add one item of 
destructive criticism to their burdens. 

It is because I feel that I may be a small 
factor in pointing out certain faults of our 
present system of music education, that I 
may aid somewhat in simplifying and stand- 
ardizing ways and means of securing more 
musical results, that I am here to-day of- 
fering this contribution which of course is 
to be taken by you for what you think it is 
worth. 

With this as a brief introduction, I will 
proceed to the discussion of my theme— 
Musical and Unmusical Music Teaching. 

Every music lesson has, of necessity, two 
distinct aspects. The intellectual aspect 
and the sense aspect. The intellectual as- 
pect coming into the mind as information, 
as knowledge, as idea. The sense aspect 
coming into the mind as musical effect, as 
appeal to the feelings. It is impossible to 
present a single lesson where music is really 
taught in which these two widely divergent 
processes of intellect and feeling are not 
operative. The necessary thing is to give 
each of these processes its right emphasis 
in each lesson and at each step of progress, 
in order that the musical development may 
be real and that the progress of the child 





to this collection and suggesting it as a collec- 
tion of old songs that would be in place in 
their school libraries or on their book shelves 
in connection with their reference books in 
music. We did not have an order or an in- 
quiry from any high school on this list of four 
hundred! And there are at least one or two 
hundred good things in each of these three 
books that have been sung with enjoyment by 
hundreds of millions, and not a few of which 
would be more enjoyed than most of the songs 
of to-day. And further, we know of but one 
or two public libraries in the country at large 
that have upon their shelves a set of this 
“Treasury of Song,” though as a compendium 
or cyclopedia of old songs it is altogether 
unique, and one might think it of special in- 
terest in such a library to any lover of song. 
It is no discredit to Pennsylvania that this 
greatest collection of song comes from within 
her borders. We have had the joy of working 
upon these books for half a life-time—and 
care little whether they sell or not in their 
present and final fo:m. A hobby like this, 
with such association and delight as it has 
brought us these many years, is better than 
to own a bank with stock quoted at many times 
its par value. The above fact—of no inquiry 
from schools or libraries—seems to show that 
lack of that natural hearty interest in song of 
which Mr. Foresman speaks so confidently.— 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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may be regulated by certain principles of 
gradation that are inherent only in an art. 

The experience of the grade teacher in 
presenting the other subjects of the school 
room, tends to unfit her to present music 
to children. In the regular branches the 
progress of the children is largely intel- 
lectual. The test of advancement is the 
grasp of details by which the children be- 
come familiar with the content or idea em- 
bodied in the details. 

It is only natural that when the grade 
teacher hears continuously and insistently 
that she is to teach music as the other sub- 
jects are taught—as a part of the regular 
school curriculum—in the same spirit of 
definiteness and accuracy that reading, 
grammar and geography are taught, that 
She should take this statement literally and 
proceed to work out a plan of teaching 
music that corresponds to the plan of teach- 
ing other things. 

This interpretation of music education 
has been permeating our American school 
system and coloring the character of the 
teaching of music for over a quarter of a 
century and in that time, according to the 


' opinion of those versed in psychology and 


pedagogy, much harm has been done to the 
musical development of the American peo- 
ple. Such observers trace much of the 
failure in music education to the miscon- 
ception of the grade teacher in presenting 
music and to the well-intentioned efforts 
of the supervisors to carry out this miscon- 
ception. 

Not long ago I talked on this subject with 
one of the leading educational thinkers of 
the country. He had visited something 
like fifty cities during the last six months 
previous to the time of our conversation. 
Among other things he said: 

“T find that the great majority of super- 
intendents think that there is something 
wrong with the music education of the 
country. I myself am satisfied that there 
is something wrong.” I believe that sing- 
ing as a home interest and home activity 
has been gradually breaking down for the 
last thirty or forty years. Singing when it 
was at its height in America was not so 
much a matter of community activity, al- 
though people sang when they met in as- 
sembly. 

“In those days the home was the unit. 
People sang when they came together in 
the church or in any other gathering be- 
cause they had formed the habit of sing- 
ing at home. If people do not sing at home 
no amount of community or assembly sing- 
ing will establish the singing habit. For 
singing is a habit, a quality of the mind, 
both in the case of the child and the adult. 
Singing is not a pastime, it is not a neces- 
sity, it is not a privilege, it is not a duty. 
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It is none of these things, so far as the 
effort to teach music is concerned. Sing- 
ing is a habit of mind, a subconscious con- 
dition, and can only be developed and estab- 
lished by considering it a customary, ordi- 
nary, natural form of expression. Singing, 
to have educational value, must be consid- 
ered a process that may be called into ac- 
tivity on the instant—a response to a sit- 
uation or a condition—in season and out 
of season, at all times and places. When 
singing was programed and convention- 
alized and was put in the straight-jacket 
of graded study, it lost its great art value— 
its spontaniety and universality.” 

I have talked with a number of educators 
who have visited different school systems 
of America. Their opinion coincides with 
the one just quoted. 

The difficulty with music education is 
not with the supervisor of music or with 
our grade teachers. They are not to blame 
for being misled by existing conditions or 
confused with the spirit of the times. The 
fault is with our educational traditions, 
with our built-up pedagogical belief, with 
the unnatural psychology which this new 
country of ours has been working out in its 
art teaching as the result of our desire to 
secure quick and definite results. Then the 
poor teachers and supervisors of music 
have to take up our conclusions and con- 
ditions where we leave off and do the best 
they can. Then we blame them because 
they do not work out the theories and the 
principles that we have laid down for them 
in a more satisfactory way. 

It is high time that some one analyzes 
the situation as it is; that the responsibility 
is put where it belongs, and that those who 
have to do the work understand the true 
situation. 

Let us now proceed to study the char- 
acter of an individual music lesson, in order 
that we may be sure we understand the dif- 
ference between this intellectual aspect 
and sense aspect in terms of our own expe- 
rience. For the musical sense is something 
that must be personally experienced and 
emphasized as a feeling within us, as an 
effect, as an impression. It is not possible 
to understand the principles of music edu- 
cation through mere theoretical analysis or 
written or verbal statement. 

Here is a lesson practically as I heard it 
given by a third-grade teacher in one of 
our progressive western cities. The song 
on which the lesson is based is very simple 
and easily sung. Its title is “The Cotton- 
woods.” The melody is as follows. (Play 
the melody.) The story is as follows. 
(Read the story.) The questions that the 
teacher asked as a preliminary to singing 
the song were as follows: 

“In what key is this song written? 
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“What is the key signature? 

“In what clef is it written? 

“ What is the time signature? 

“What is the first note of the song? 

“How many eighth notes in a measure? 

“How many beats is a dotted eighth 
note ? : 

“Have you ever seen a Cottonwood 
tree?” 

Up to this time the children had heard 
neither the melody nor the verses. The 
teacher then read the first verse. Then 
followed a description of the silky bits of 
cotton-down floating through the air. The 
children blowing them back toward the sky, 
scampering hither and thither in great glee. 
This part of the lesson was very cleverly 
done and the children were interested. 
When the time for the music lesson was 
nearly over, the children were given the 
first tone of the song and, with a certain 
degree of mechanical exactness, they called 
the right tones and observed the phrasing 
quite well. 

Here was a music lesson absolutely de- 
void of sensing tone relations or true mus- 
ical feeling. The approach throughout was 
the purely intellectual approach. All the 
things stated and asked for were, of course, 
true. They were all facts. They all have 
interest and, in their place, have value. 

But the lesson was purely informative 
and not at all stimulating in.a sense way 
or truly musical way. It had nothing what- 
ever to do with music. The interest 
aroused did not get past the intellectual 
mind into the sense or feeling mind. In 
fact, the very interest of the descriptions 
and explanations interfered with the con- 
centration on the sense effects of the tone 
relationships so necessary to musical re- 
sults. 

Intellectual understanding and concen- 
trated interest in things lying outside of 
musical stimulus do not prepare the mind 
for expressing, sensing or feeling tones in 
relationship. Such preliminary experiences 
actually and positively unprepare the mind 
for true musical expression. The entire 
principle of correlating music with the 
other branches, as if to borrow the interest 
derived from the other branches and utilize 
it as a stimulus in music study, is incorrect 
and misleading. 

This intellectual grasp of details, this 
descriptive analysis of text or melody, this 
so-called correlated interest, should never 
come into the mind, except to strengthen 
and reenforce the sensing process, for 
sensing tones and tone relationships is, 
from its very nature, a subconscious proc- 
ess of mind, and how can this sense process 
be facilitated by preliminary experiences 
in conscious mental activity which contra- 
dict it? 
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When children are sufficiently advanced, 
when their musical expression is developed 
and matured, so that information and de- 
scription will reenforce and facilitate mus- 
ical expression, then a lesson like the above 
might be helpful. But until that time the 
operation of the conscious intellectual mind 
will break down and neutralize the action 
of the sense mind. 

Let us now proceed to understand through 
the use of “The Cottonwoods” what is 
meant by pure sense impressions in music. 
For the purpose of this understanding, the 
student should sing or play the song several 
times (plays it, the audience joining in one 
or more verses). Observe that all the tones 
after the first are repeated tones or scale 
tones, bear in mind that the musical sense 
is most stimulated by songs that closely 
follow a definite, melodic track or trend. 
In this case it is the scale track—repeated 
tones and scale tones. 

Observe your feeling for the tendency 
of the tones of the melody. When once 
this feeling for the order of the tones is 
established, the inclination is to continue 
that particular order. This inclination 
amounts to insistence as the melody pro- 
ceeds, for sense influence is cumulative. 

The repeated tones, the small intervals 
intensify the feelings for tones in relation- 
ship. You will observe that the closer the 
tones lie to each other the more stimulated 
is the musical feeling. Take for instance: 
Chart 4 (Illustrate) or the ascending chro- 
matic tone, Sharp 1 (Illustrate). Note the 
feeling for closeness or tenseness. 

This sensing of tone relations as the basis 
of musical expression is difficult to describe 
to another. I cannot tell it to you in words 
—in language of the intellect. I can only 
tell it to you in the language of your own 
feelings. The principle I am trying to have 
you understand must come from your own 
feeling of the effect of these tone relation- 
ships as you sing them or hear them. I can 
simply lead you to feel the same effect that 
I feel, then lead you to put your own in- 
terpretation upon it and thus to understand 
my understanding. 

Until the teacher understands what is 
means by musical sense and appreciates the 
importance of sense training and its func- 
tion in music education, she is not com- 
petent to teach music to children, she has 
no sound basis of procedure. I might say 
parenthetically that I believe that the music 
tests of the future will relate to the teach- 
er’s understanding of what is meant by the 
musical sense and her ability to develop 
the children in sense appreciation, sense 
response and sense understanding. 

‘Only too often the music lesson is made 
up of alternate appeals to the intellect and 
to the musical sense; some technical infor- 
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mation, then some singing; more technical 
information, then more singing and so on. 
In all the early years of musical education, 
the sense training should be continued long 
enough to make definite impressions. The 
singing process should be sustained to com- 
pletion; each song should begin with the 
strongest sense impulse possible, and the 
sensing and feeling should intensify as the 
song proceeds. The development of the 
musical sense is a cumulative process and 
it can not be developed by processes that 
continually undermine it. 

It must not be understood that the verse 
is not to be emphasized or referred to. In 
many songs the story adds very greatly to 
the interest; as well as to the expression of 
the song. In fact, all explanation, all his- 
tory, all tradition in regard to a song may 
be utilized but it should be utilized for re- 
inforcement and not for establishing the 
original sense process. 

The point is, the music must be sung, 
first of all, as music, as the blending of 
tones, as the contrast of tones, as the repe- 
tition and contrast of tone groups in 
rhythmic setting. Nothing must come be- 
tween the influence of this musical effect 
and its immediate and direct impression or 
expression. 

During this period of elementary sense 
training, it is vital that study of the struc- 
tural facts and the technical relationships 
of music as a direct aid in singing be kept 
in the background. The teacher, while her- 
self understanding these facts and rela- 
tionships, should train herself not to at- 
tempt to estimate the children’s progress 
upon their knowledge of these same facts 
and relationships, for she should continually 
bear in mind the sharp differentiation that 
must be made between tests of progress in 
methods of teaching music and tests of 
progress in teaching the other school sub- 
jects. 

The development of the musical sense 
will be retarded and minimized in exact 
ratio as the technical facts and relation- 
ships are injected into the child’s conscious- 
ness as a means of aiding him to express 
himself musically; just as in learning to 
speak the progress of little children would 
be hindered and limited if their ability to 
express themselves were made dependent 
upon their understanding of grammatical 
structure. (Here follows the singing and 
playing of six or eight simple conventional 
songs of great beauty and charm with ex- 
planation as to their structure.) 

It goes without saying that there must be 
some definite plan devised by which the 
children who sing well in the school will 
carry their singing to their homes. The 
reason that the singing of the schools has 
such little reaction in the home, is that it is 
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too formal; it is not sufficiently sponta- 
neous and the children do not sing enough. 

Usually the singing of the schools is lim- 
ited to ten or fifteen minutes in a regular 
music lesson. In this instance, the singing 
becomes part of a conventional program 
and is very likely to lose its expressive 
qualities. The only kind of singing that 
the children will make part of their home- 
life is the singing that they make part of 
their school life. The way this can be ac- 
complished is to make singing a part of all 
the school work—not something set off by 
itself, as if it belonged to no other activity 
or interest. Let the singing be established 
as a process by itself, as not depending on 
any other subjects, or any other interests 
for its initiative, or its stimulus, let the re- 
action be from the singing—the sense ex- 
pression—to the other subjects, and not 
from the other subjects to singing. 

Let the children sing occasionally 
throughout the day. Do not limit the sing- 
ing to the music hour. Teach the children 
to hear music mentally; teach them to 
memorize songs. Teach them to work in 
the rhythm of the songs they hear and 
know. Teach them occasionally to study 
as the song sings itself in the mind; in 
other words, teach the children to feel 
music, to think music, to act music, to live 
music. 

This is the purpose’ of music in the 
schools—to organize and establish music in 
the life of the children—not to make the 
children’s minds mere thinking machines 
in elementary sounds and their relation- 
ships, that they may develop sufficient men- 
tal activity to sing for themselves under 
the name of sight reading. 

To read at sight is a most valuable ac- 
complishment. The children should be de- 
veloped in this accomplishment as far as 
possible, but it should be musical sight 
reading, with a musical initiative, a musical 
expression, a musical outcome. 

There are many simple, practical methods 
by which this desired result may be accom- 
plished. 

1. By having a basis of really good songs. 

2. By having the children commit a large 
number of songs to memory. 

3. By introducing singing at unexpected 
times throughout the day in addition to the 
regular music hour. 

4. By having a number of short, charac- 
teristic songs that may be sung in a few 
seconds. 

5. By encouraging children to hear music 
mentally, occasionally ask the children to 
listen to “ America,” “ Way down upon the 
Swanee River,” or some other familiar 
song as the melody sings in their minds 
while the teacher beats the time. 
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These are a few of many suggestions 
which come to the mind. 

Singing must be so taught that it will be- 
come a habit. Just as one thinks his 
thoughts, he should think the song he 
knows. Children properly trained in music 
become musically minded. Music modifies 
and enriches their lives. It becomes a stim- 
ulus and an inspiration. It regulates im- 
pulses, develops tastes and refreshes in- 
terest. Music properly studied and taught 
makes the children more graceful of car- 
riage, more rich in speech, more rhythmic 
and more vibratory in all they do. 

Music taught in a didactic, academic way 
has none of these values. Music taught as 
the other branches are taught is robbed of 
its own values as expressed in terms of 
sense development while such teaching 
brings none of the intellectual results that 
come from studying the other studies. Such 
teaching of music is neither good mind 
training nor good sense training, but an ir- 
rational combination of both that brings 
about a result confusing and unsatisfactory, 
a condition which explains the situation in 
which we find the music teaching of to-day. 

Summary.—The fault with music educa- 
tion in America does not lie with the music 
supervisors. They are perhaps the most 
conscientious, overburdened class of teach- 
ers in the schools. I speak from personal 
observation and personal experience. 

The fault does not lie with the music 
books used. They alli contain an abundance 
of good material. Their development and 
improvement has fully kept pace with the 
development and improvement of other 
books. 

The fault does not lie even with the sing- 
ing of the schools. Most of the good 
schools have correspondingly good singing. 

The fault lies in deeper influences than 
these. It lies in the materialistic spirit of 
the times, in the commercial supremacy of 
the day, in the false spirit of efficiency and 
the demand for surface results that is 
dominating our school systems and more 
particularly our art systems. 

Music teaching in the schools will never 
make the home and community musical 
until a correct psychology of procedure is 
worked out and completed by those who 
have sufficient vision and insight into its 
subtle qualities and conditions. 

There will be no difficulty with the super- 
visors of music or the grade teachers when 
once this fundamental work is done. This 
conscientious class of workers can easily 
be led to see the truth if there is really truth 
to be seen. The members of this class of 
workers will be eager to work on this new 
basis when once such basis is made entirely 
clear. Such persons can be easily led to 
see these underlying truths of music edu- 
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cation, because they are really so self-evi- 
dent and merely need to be formulated. 

These truths are that the real things of 
music do not appeal to the mind direct, but 
through the musical sense. Musical feel- 
ing is a fact, not a fancy. Musical sensa- 
tion is a reality to be utilized in music edu- 
cation, not a delusion to be avioded. Scien- 
tific gradation in music is the greatest of 
educational fallacies. To feel is more def- 
inite than to know. To sense is more fun- 
damental than to think. 

Real music education develops both sense 
and intellect. The development of the mus- 
ical sense is the only sound and sure foun- 
dation for musical knowledge. 

Music is the complete art—and, in all 
music education, the art or expressive 
phases must be completely developed as the 
only basis of knowledge and power. 


—_— 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISON. 





MRS. JEAN C. MILLEISEN. 





HEN some time ago Mr. Fillmore wrote 
me asking me for the subject upon 
which I would speak, I had been thinking 
along different lines but had made no def- 
inite decision, and so wrote him that my 
subject would be “ Some Problems of Super- 
vision.” During the intervening days these 
problems have increased daily in number 
and importance and the whole time of this 
meeting might be utilized in attempting 
their discussion and methods of solving. 

The first problem and to my mind the 
most important one is the supervisor him- 
self, or as in the majority of cases herself. 
Taking it for granted that he is suitably 
prepared to supervise music, he must be 
tactful above all things. The community 
at large is interested in his immediate 
work and its results. This community must 
be reached by love of the children, the 
cheerful co-operation of his teachers, the 
support and approval of his superintendent 
and school board and the final interested 
awakening in the community unit, the 
home. 

All these things enter of necessity into 
the essential elements of successful super- 
vising. If I enter a school room and am 
greeted by even uninterested looks from 
the children I know that something is 
wrong. The music period with them and 
myself is a happy time if things are as 
they should be. It is time to look into my 
own relations with that immediate school 
and find out the trouble. 

The individual teacher is one of the prob- 
lems that looms large. When will we ever 
attain the heaven, as at Ithaca for example, 
where a teacher in order to secure a posi- 
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tion must be able to teach music well. I 
divided my own teaching force into the 
following classes at the beginning of the 
year: Good work—fair—poor—beginners, 
and subdivided the last into training class 
and normal graduates. All my teachers 
are invited to come to my home for special 
work along any line of their work. Some 
few of- them are very especially invited to 
do so, and I have not yet decided what in 
the world to do with some others. In a 
few cases the music class has been, with 
the approval of the principal, taken from 
the teacher and another teacher in the 
building who can do the work exchanges 
with her. One case being an exchange of 
penmanship and music, and the plan is 
mutually beneficial. At the beginning of 
the year I meet all new teachers. Those 
having had work in my training class are 
excused after general instructions are 
given. The others are given an individual 
examination as to voice, knowledge of dic- 
tation, note song work, sight singing, and 
questioned and tried out instrumentally not 
only for piano but for violin or other in- 
strument. 

I find the normal graduate often the big- 
gest problem, due to the fact that they have 
had a smattering of a variety of things and 
feel that they are rather well prepared to 
go ahead. Not all their fault either. But 
granted that the teaching force is all that 
could be desired, the one large element es- 
sential is cheerful co-operation. A spirit 
of good-fellowship and a belief on the part 
of the teacher that the supervisor is her 
helper, not her driver. 

The problem of the superintendent and 
his supervisors is one that is solving itself 
wonderfully in the present time. The 
superintendent of to-day is anxious to help 
in any way possible, and we of to-day are 


, not struggling with the conditions that ex- 


isted even five years ago. But here as 
everywhere co-operation is the keyword 
and the word cheerful should preface it in 
every case. 

Some of the problems known to all of us 
are good tone production, artistic singing 
xf songs not only in higher grades but par- 
ticularly in the primary grades, definite 
and yet attractive work in sight singing 
and the ability to do this individually, re- 
quiring accurate ear-training. This work 
can be made very attractive to children and 
the writing of short melodies after suf- 
ficient ear-training is to most children a de- 
light. The boy’s voice in its transition 
from childhood to manhood is perhaps one 
of the big problems, and just here let me 
say that when you have the boy where he 
really believes that you know what you are 
teaching, and when you convince him that 
you and he are pretty good friends, you can 
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do with him and his voice about as you 
please. If he is taken the right way and 
is made to rightly understand why you are 
asking such and such things of him, he will 
do his level best to show you that he is 
doing his part. The boys now in my sev- 
enth and eighth grades I have had for 
three years and they are the most enthu- 
siastic and loyal lot of boys and will at 
least try to do almost anything I ask of 
them, though I am careful in the asking. 
If I can keep them singing lightly and 
keep them wanting to sing it will be all 
right in the years to come. Every boy’s 
voice in these grades (and some in the sixth 
grade), is watched carefully and they are 
as anxious as am I that the best thing 
should be done and above all they love the 
music period which is to my mind the thing 
to be desired. 

In the final wind up, the problems of 
supervising almost invariably resolve them- 
selves into the personal equation and be- 
come the problems of the supervisor. 

Are you efficient? Are you tactful? 

Are you thoughtful of your teachers, re- 
membering that in your assignments you 
must think of the many things to be done? 

Are you a growing supervisor? 

Progression then must be either forward 
or backward. 

Finally are you a happy supervisor? If 
not you are a misfit. You have no place 
among children, or in the scheme of educa- 
tion, for in the words of another, 

“ Music is the smile of education, smooth- 
ing out frowns, giving dimples in place of 
wrinkles.” 





MUSIC IN THE STATE. 





SUPT. PAUL E, BECK, 


RECENT conference on Public School 

Music became involved in the eternal 
discussion of the cure of monotones. A 
skillful and -:experienced supervisor of 
music arose and put an end to the matter 
by saying that inasmuch as every one now 
knows that the monotones may be cured it 
was useless to consume any more valuable 
time with the discussion of the subject. 
From his viewpoint he was right. Himself 
an expert in voice culture, the monotones 
presented no problem to him. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the successful ad- 
vancement of the little unfortunates whom 
we call monotones remains as one of the 
most important duties of the teacher of 
vocal music. It is probable that there is no 
subject in the curriculum in which the be- 
ginner is so well versed upon entering 
school as he is in music. He knows prac- 
tically nothing of letters, numbers or pen- 
manship. But, unless he is aurally defect- 
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ive, he has been singing and listening to 
music through nearly all of the six years 
of his life. The supervisor of music who 
prescribes only a course of rote songs for 
his first grade has missed his purpose. The 
little songs may safely be left in the hands 
of the grade teacher. Her activities are 
under the direction of the supervisor. His 
duty lies in teaching those of the children 
who cannot sing. It is for his superior 
skill and expert knowledge of the subject 
that the board of education has engaged 
him. In every Pennsylvania school system 
which is known for the pure and beautiful 
singing of its upper grades one may find a 
painstaking supervisor working with un- 
limited patience in the first-year room. 

You will pardon me for repeating here 
what most'of you have so frequently heard 
me say. To my mind there is no music so 
beautiful as that produced by a two- or 
three-part chorus of children’s voices sing- 
ing a capella. 

It is extremely important that the work- 
ing schedule of every supervisor of music 
should contain at least one vacant period 
of each day. The schools invariably profit 
by this arrangement. I am acquainted with 
a number of teachers of public-school music 
who are working under such schedules. I 
can truthfully say that in every case their 
“rest periods” are the busiest moments of 
the day for them. There are a thousand 
little matters which the overworked music 
teacher realizes are not as they should be. 
But he finds no remedy for them because 
there is no moment in which to give them 
his jaded and overtaxed attention. 

The manner in which various supervisors 
seek to hold the interest of a roomful of 
children is well worth observing. Most 
supervisors, upon entering, take a position 
in front of the pupils. Then follows a 
friendly greeting and the lesson is begun. 
No matter what may occur during the prog- 
ress of the period the teacher maintains 
his position before the children. He never 
leaves it. His magnetic manner holds the 
attention of every one. He conducts a suc- 
cessful lesson and, with a smile and a 
friendly word, makes his exit. In marked 
contrast is the supervisor who constantly 
moves from seat to seat while teaching. 
The anxious grade teacher often sees the 
decorum of her room disappear during his 
music lesson. I once visited a school in 
company with a lady supervisor of music. 
She had come from a building in a distant 
part of the city and was late in arriving. 
Before entering, however, she took time to 
remove her hat. I was interested and asked 
her why she did it. She replied that she 
thought she had observed that the grade 
teachers commanded better attention and 
more interest from their rooms than she 





did. She had decided that this was owing | 


to the home-like attitude which they bore 
towards their room companies. She was 
new endeavoring, she told me, by every 
possible means to reach the same goal. 

It is one thing to see to it, as the manuals 
direct, that each grade teacher be supplied 
with a pitchpipe. It is a very different 
matter to succeed in getting the grade 
teacher to make constant use of this little 
instrument. She will probably do so at 
first and, later, she may do so now and 
then. But she will not do so regularly. 
When one stops to consider the extreme 
care with which the songs of our modern 
music systems are pitched one sees the ab- 
solute necessity of a contsant use of the 
pitchpipe. In its last analysis, a neglect of 
this is the supervisor’s fault. Through one 
means or another he must win the grade 
teacher’s willingness to co-operate in his 
work. There can be no sincere and effect- 
ive co-operation in the teaching of vocal 
music without incessant recourse to the 
pitchpipe. 

There is a great difference between a 
mere player or a so-called “performer” 
and a musician. We, as thoughtful super- 
visors, are well aware that it is possible to 
teach notes and sharps and flats and to suc- 
ceed in getting children to go through all 
sorts of remarkable tonal antics without 
learning any real music. It is our duty 
to teach love and appreciation of music 
rather than to concern ourselves with the 
mere technical details which have so en- 
meshed many of us. 





POINTS IN ORGANIZING COMMU- 
NITY SINGING. 


MARTHA M. OWENS, 





b een a number of years community sing- 
ing seemed to have died out or gone out 
of fashion. Formerly one might have visited 
many churches where congregational sing- 
ing was as much a part of the service as 
the prayers or sermon; but within the last 
decade you might visit congregation after 
congregation and find the people listening 
to the paid quartet or choir, never for one 
instant venturing a sound from a congrega- 
tional throat. This was much to be de- 
plored, for the restraint tended to dampen 
enthusiasm and engender a stiff formality 
most difficult to break through; but during 
the last two or three years, thanks to a few 


good musical revivalists, if we may call - 


them so, the comatose congregations and 
assemblies are being aroused from their 
lethargy and we may some day in the no 
distant future hope to see America what 
we so wish to have her—a singing nation. 
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In consdiering the community-singing 
movement, perhaps the most important 
point is how to reach and interest the great- 
est number of people. The best medium 
for this I should say is through the public 
schools; for here is the true democracy of 
our country where all classes mingle to- 
gether with one common aim. If the effort 
is undertaken by some particular church or 
some particular organization there is al- 
ways the possible rivalry and perhaps jeal- 
ousies of other churches or organizations 
not in sympathy with this one—a rivalry 
which might stir up ill feeling and thus pre- 
vent the very object held in view. The pub- 
lic schools belong to the community. 
Everybody is interested in them. If these 
are used as a center, then from the high- 
school students and advanced grades can be 
formed a chorus as a nucleus to lead off 
and give the others confidence; and it is a 
well-known fact that when students are to 
take part in a public performance the par- 
ents are deeply interested and always turn 
out. Consequently it is wise sometimes to 
have a few separate numbers ready by the 
school choruses, and if there are any espe- 
ically talented students in the musical line 
to bring them out in turn. 

The next point for consideration is a 
place of meeting. If the high school or any 
grade school building has an assembly 
room large enough, that would be the ideal 
place. In case there is none, then any pub- 
lic building whose owner is generous 
enough to donate it for the purpose will 
serve. 

Now having won the parents, it is wise 
next to interest all the church choirs and 
soloists of the town. Get the clergy inter- 
ested, then make a request that on some 
evening the choirs each give one or two 
selections distinctive of their own particu- 
lar music. This will prove most interest- 
ing as each choir puts forth a great effort 
to appear at its best. The soloists, many 
of whom might be concert performers or 
teachers, perhaps both, are glad to give 
their services once in a while to a great 
public movement. Besides it serves to ad- 
vertise them to the students and people at 
large. We have always found the press 
ready to give generous space to things of 
this kind and the press notices received are 
more kind and complimentary than is usual, 
so that the artists’ services are not without 
recompense. 

It is a good idea to have students or 
friends send in names of talented amateurs, 
vocalists or instrumentalists. Giving them 
a chance to appear brings them before the 
public and gives them encouragement. We 
have had many such brought to our atten- 
tion and it has some times enlisted the in- 
terest of remote sections of the town—the 
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fact that one from their neighborhood was 
to appear on the program. Then, if there 
are any other choral or instrumental! or- 
ganizations, such as orchestras or bands in 
the town, these are generally willing to 
perform once a year. 

Now as to the choice of music—the best 
to start with are the simple things, old or 
new, folk song, hymn tune, or popular song 
that appeals to the people. When they can 
thoroughly appreciate and sing these, then 
introduce the more difficult, and the classics. 
It is well to remember that these “ Sings” 
are first of all for the people, to draw them 
out musically. As our great advocate of 
community singing, Dr. Freund, of New 
York, has said—“ Your community chorus 
is doing a great work. Not only is it teach- 
ing the people to love music and to sing, 
but it is teaching them not to fear the sound 
of their own voices. My plan is to begin 
with music in the public schools, then go 
to the masses and teach them through the 
community chorus. When you have edu- 
cated the people, have your symphony or- 
chestra” (we may substitute here oratorio 
chorus or anything else that takes in ad- 
vanced music) “have your symphony or- 
chestra supported by the dollars and the 
dimes of a music-loving people and not by 
the checks of tormented business men and 
society-climbing women.” These remarks 
are quoted from one of his famous lectures 
given throughout the country for the pur- 
pose of exploiting American music and 
musicians and giving them an equal chance 
with foreigners. 

The director will be able to judge by the 
voices and ability of the chorus to read, 
just what degree of difficuity he may ven- 
ture upon in the choice of music. It is best 
to advance slowly—just enough to keep up 
the interest, otherwise the singers might 
become discouraged. 

There are many little community song 
books gotten out by the several publishers 
since community choruses became the 
vogue, mostly any one of which will serve 
the purpose; besides this there are always 
songs in the school books of the folk-song 
and hymn-tune type suitable for this work. 
In Dunmore we have made a collection of 
the words of folk, patriotic, and college 
songs best known and liked and had them 
printed in a little book of pocket size, which 
we use frequently at the community 
“ Sin 3 

These little books are also used for the 
grade community “Sings.” From the third 
to the eighth grades inclusive we select six 
or eight songs which are learned and then 
all the classes of any particular grade 
gather together in the high-school. audi- 
torium and sing these songs. The children 
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look forward from one “ Sing” to the next 
with the keenest delight. 

To give variety and add interest to the 
meetings it has proved most helpful to have 
a screen and secure pictures and scenes 
containing the words of many of the songs 
to throw on the screen. Scenes of many 
old-folk and patriotic songs may be secured 
from the State Museum at Harrisburg free 
or for a nominal sum. The singing of these 
appealing old songs in a dim twilight while 
gazing at the picture often encourages a 
timid soul to burst forth into song with a 
lusty noise, who would never presume a 
single note with the eyes of the public upon 
him. 

Then an interesting diversion is to have 
a piano or organ play a few measures of a 
part of some familiar tune asking how 
many in the audience recognize it. It will 
be surprising to note how many will fail at 
this little exercise in ear training. After 
some choruses have been pretty well learned 
it adds great zest to divide the audience up 
into sections trying them out one against 
the other. The friendly rivalry provokes 
much amusement and awakens great spirit. 
It is wise to change the character of the 
“Sing” frequently, taking for instance a 
night of Scotch music, a night of English, 
Irish, French, Italian, Russian or German 
music (only we might wait till after the 
war for this last), a night of college songs 
or a combination of any of these. A night 
may be given to patriotic numbers, to state 
or national composers. 

It proves interesting to have one evening 
devoted entirely to the songs with slides. 
Around Christmas time or Easter have a 
program made up of carols. Then have 
choir night when all the choirs give a num- 
ber or two from their own repertoire, inter- 
spersed with songs by the audience. One 
night could be devoted to the artists’ per- 
formances when they could play or sing 
their favorite composers, again sandwiched 
in with songs by the audience. Some good 
records on a talking-machine also offer a 
splendid feature. It is remarkable how 
quickly a taste for good music can be de- 
veloped by introducing an unfamiliar classic 
now and then, and repeating it often 
enough to make it familiar. This can be 
done until quite a repertoire has been ac- 
cumulated in music appreciation. 

Now, I have purposely left until last a 
very important point—the selection of a 
leader, or leaders. Around this revolves 
the whole success of the undertaking. If 
the town supervisor of public schools is 
available he would be the best choice. Be- 
longing to the entire community he might 
be least likely to arouse factional jealousy, 
for one great object in these meetings is to 
promote and preserve a feeling of good 





fellowship. If there is no supervisor then 
any teacher with a knowledge of music and 
power of leadership might be willing to 
act. Failing these, the leader of the town 
band or orchestra, the most diplomatic 
leader of the church choirs or any musical 
person with the public interest at heart. 
The leader need not be a great musician, 
but he must have a magnetic personality, 
and some tact. 

It is scarcely believable what a song 
meeting of this general character will do 
for a community until it has been tried out. 
Mr. Brown had always thought that Mr. 
O’Boyle was an ignorant sort of fellow and 
Mr. O’Boyle considered Mr. Brown con- 
ceited and snobbish, but after sitting side 
by side at a community sing one evening 
and interchanging a few remarks about 
their respective boys who happened to be 
in the school chorus or on the program, Mr. 
Brown came out thinking that Mr. O’Boyle 
wasn’t a bad sort of fellow after all; and 
Mr. O’Boyle emerged thinking he must 
have been mistaken about Brown. 

This gathering together under the same 
roof of all races and classes, uplifting the 
voice and pouring out the soul in song does 
more to sweep away old prejudices and 
misunderstandings, to develop a broad tol- 
erant spirit towards each other than any 
other one agency. When a town has once 
made a success of these song meetings and 
has seen the benefit derived and the fine 
feeling promoted it will not soon discard 
them again.’ 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this move- 
ment grows and spreads until it envelops 
the whole of our great and glorious country. 





MODERN VIEWPOINTS AS TO PHY- 
SICAL EDUCATION. 





BY WILLIAM A. STECHER. 





NE of the most perplexing problems con- 
fronting the modern school is the rear- 
ing of a healthy youth capable of pursuing 
practical and ethical ideals. The develop- 
ment of modern life makes it impossible 
for the single individual to regulate the 
education of his children without the as- 
sistance of others. It is therefore entirely 
in harmony with the progressive socializa- 
tion of education to find all forms of edu- 
cation becoming increasingly one of the 
main problems of the state. 
One of the large parts of this problem 
is the education for bodily efficiency, that 
is, physical education in its broadest sense. 


To many persons the term physical educa- © 


tion is misleading, because to them it means 
simply “muscle training.” Physical train- 
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ing, however, cannot be separated from 
mental training, and from social training. 
Bodily efficiency, healthy growth and an 
organic feeling of strength are fundamental 
so far as mental efficiency and character 
development are concerned. But bodily ac- 
tivity also is the mainspring in mental de- 
velopment, and in the development of a 
social being. The periodic demand for 
“military drill for school children” shows 
how little the public generally knows about 
the effect of real physical education, about 
the interdependence of mind and body. 
Pestalozzi saw this intimate connection 
when in the year 1807, in an essay on gym- 
nastics, he said that “physical education 
strives not only for bodily development, 
but as its highest ideal it aims to lead the 
child through bodily activity back to unity 
and harmony with its heart and soul.” 

Nations as well as individuals stand or 
die with the “will to grow.” We may say, 
therefore, that nations and individuals have 
a mental as well as a bodily death. A 
search for the causes of this decay always 
shows that the voluntary stepping aside 
in the striving for the highest ideals is 
fatal. It shows that the relinquishment of 
the “right to participate” in the political 
and cultural growth of mankind eventually 
means mental, moral and physical death to 
nations as well as to individuals, The de- 
velopment of high ideals, and the develop- 
ment of the power to strive for the attain- 
ment of these high ideals, therefore, always 
must be matters of prime importance to the 
school. Rational physical education is one 
of the best means at the disposal of the 
school for realizing these ends. 

The aim of education is the formation of 
good habits. A wealth of good habits is 
aboslutely necessary if a person is to ad- 
vance intelligently. It readily can be seen 
that the child who by means of physical 
training has formed habits of prompt obe- 
dience, honesty, truthfulness, integrity, a 
regard for the rights of others, orderliness, 
industry, perseverance, etc., lives these 
habits without hesitation and without ef- 
fort. They have become automatic reac- 
tions in his life. He therefore has become 
more efficient. He can employ his con- 
sciousness in mastering new and more dif- 
ficult situations which for the time being 
demand strict attention and deliberation. 
Physical training that leads to good habits 
should produce a higher type of pupils. It 
also should lead to a conservation of energy. 

The average citizen and even the average 
teacher, so far, has not grasped the sig- 
nificance and value of subjects like singing, 
drawing, manual training, gardening, gym- 


" nastics, etc., in the acquirement of correct 


habits of thought and of action. Teachers 
must ever keep in mind the fact that all 





school subjects must be used to foster and 
establish correct reactions. Every correct 
reaction established makes the acquisition 
of new ones easier. If, therefore, physical 
training with its various branches, includ- 
ing play and athletics, is to have its place 
as an efficient branch of school instruction, 
its aim must be not only physical health, 
but also mental and moral health. 

The Big Problem—The problem con- 
fronting effective physical education is as 
follows: Physically it must encourage 
sound growth, strengthen the bodily or- 
gans, and give perfect control of the or- 
gans of locomotion, all embraced under the 
term “health.” Mentally it must cultivate 
the ability to interpret situations quickly 
and correctly with resulting correct motor 
reactions. It also must cultivate a sense of 
beauty in form and in movement, and of 
rhythm. Morally its aim must be a 
strengthening of the will power, the de- 
velopment of energy, the growth of self- 
control, of patience, of decency and of 
fairness. 

The great movement from the country to 
the city, and the enormous increase in the 
urban population with its congestion and 
its lack of decent home conditions for many 
has brought with it a gradual decrease in 
the influence of home life in fostering in 
the growing youth the virtues spoken of 
above. The municipalities in some parts 
of the country are beginning to sense their 
obligations to provide opportunities and 
open spaces in which sound physical 
growth can be furthered. In most cities, 
however, the movement is for more parks 
and for open squares rather than for more 
playgrounds. The movement, therefore, 
is more of a preventive than of a positive 
upbuilding nature. The state, therefore, 
looks to the school to undertake this work. 

Aims of the School—Many persons, 
however, are not certain if it is within the 
province of the schools to shoulder this 
burden. With the changing ideals of the 
state came a different conception of the 
duties of the school as a training place for 
future citizens. Formerly the aim of the 
school was centered almost exclusively 
upon capabilities best adapted to the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, upon the ability 
to read, to write, and to cipher. Economic 
changes, however, rapidly have forced the 
school to change its character. Many 
things formerly done by the home, or ac- 
quired by the children through the environ- 
ment of the country home or the small 
town, now must be undertaken by the 
school. Formerly there was no pressing 
need for the school to coricern itself about 
the physical development of the child. An 
outdoor life with its many home duties 
gave to the child a sturdy, well-controlled 
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body. Present conditions, even in rural 
districts, absolutely deprive many children 
of the physical work they need for proper 
development. 

One’ often hears the objection voiced 
that physical training may be necessary for 
city children, but that the children of the 
rural districts are better taken care of, that 
they are strong and healthy. These ob- 
jectors should be interested in several re- 
cent sectional reports relative to the na- 
tional army, according to which the number 
of rejections from the national army be- 
cause of physical unfitness was from 7 to 
20 per cent. higher from the rural districts 
than from the cities. Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, in the address he delivered last year 
to this association, also called attention to 
the fact that the rural pupil is not as free 
from physical defects as the city pupil. 
Physical unfitness naturally includes items 
like faulty vision and hearing, poor circu- 
lation, bad teeth, weak heart, lungs, etc. 
Some of these defects are of minor im- 
portance while others are serious. Some 
of the defects mentioned can be removed 
by treatment, but others are the result of 
lowered vitality. These cannot be remedied 
by a minor operation or by a few treat- 
ments. They are the result of physical 
deterioration caused by a lack of proper 
exercise. They are either permanent in- 
juries, or they can be cured only by years 
of hygienic living. 

In the report for the year 1916 of the 
surgeon-general of the navy we find the 
statement that 70 per cent. of all applicants 
were rejected because of physical unfitness, 
that is, only 30 per cent. were fit. The re- 
port of the adjutant-general of the army 
for the same year shows that 78 per cent. 
of the applicants were rejected for the 
same reason, that is, only 22 per cent. were 
fit.: At this time it will be of interest to 
state that the latest official reports obtain- 
able from Germany, for the year IgI!I, 
show that 53.4 per cent. of that year’s re- 
cruits were fit, and that a further 15 per 
cent., while not fit to enter the army at 
once, were improvable and would be en- 
rolled later. Complete statistics relative to 
our national army are not yet available. 

Now while it is true that the general per- 
centage of unfitness is higher in the rural 
districts than in the cities, it also must be 
stated that the death rate is higher in cities 
than in rural districts. The higher death 
rate in cities shows a steady increase from 
an excess of II per cent. at 25 years of age 
to 80 per cent. at 50 years of age. There 
can no longer be any doubt that as a nation 
physically we are on the downward path. 
Because of this increasing physical de- 
terioration several states have recently 
passed laws making physical training ob- 





ligatory for all pupils in the schools of the 
state. 

Some of the causes leading to physical 
deterioration are psychic ones. But the 
main ones are physiological. Two of the 
greatest causes leading to decreased bodily 
vigor during school time are (1) A dearth 
of fresh air, and (2) a dearth of muscular 
exercise. Long periods of physical inac- 
tivity always are detrimental to a child. 
The younger the child the greater the harm 
caused by insufficient exercise. All the 
physiological processes of the growing child 
demand an increased and not a decreased 
use of the muscles. They demand a stim- 
ulation of the motor processes, not a toning 
down. 

Physical education in its newer sense 
may be divided into body-care, i. ¢., per- 
sonal hygiene, and into body-training, i. e., 
neuro-muscular training. Body-care should 
mean the supervision of pupils and of the 
whole school plant by school physicians, 
whose duty it should be to see that the 
physical conditions surrounding the child 
are hygienic, and that the bodily defects of 
children are found and corrected. Body- 
care also should mean instruction in per- 
sonal hygiene. This should be twofold, 
first, the incidental instruction that should 
be given whenever a suitable occasion 
arises, and second, the systematic instruc- 
tion based upon the needs of the human 
body. All theory should, however, be fol- 
lowed by the practice of the things advo- 
cated, so that correct hygienic habits may 
result. 

Athletics a Necessity—Supplementing 
this rather negative, preventive phase of 
the subject, that is, the instruction in 
hygienic living and the improvement of 
the child’s surroundings, there is need for 
the more positive phase, for gymnastics, 
play and athletics. The regulations gov- 
erning these measures should be as follows: 

1. The aim of physical education should 
be the furthering of the normal growth of 
the child by developnig and strengthening 
its body, and by favorably influencing the 
growth of its mental and its moral powers. 

2. Suitable physical training should be- 
gin with the first school year and continue 
throughout school life. 

3. At least one hour of bodily exercise 
per day is necessary for health. The phys- 
ical training work, so far as practicable, 
should be given in the open air. Part of 
the daily exercise should take the form of 
after-school play or athletics. Athletics 
must be for all pupils, not only for school 
teams. 

4. All parts of the body should be exer- 
cised during a gymnastic lesson, play alone 
will not suffice. Special attention should 
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be paid to exercises that increase breathing 
and that improve posture. 

5. School instruction should be supple- 
mented by other bodily exercises, like swim- 
ming, skating, tramping, sledding, etc. 

N. B.—One of the greatest aids to bodily 
development would be an obligatory play 
afternoon once a week, during which pupils 
and teachers should report upon the play- 
ground instead of at school. 

The question might arise: Is there scien- 
tific foundation to this broad conception of 
physical education? We will, therefore, 
now consider the relation of physical train- 
ing to the development of the central nerv- 
ous system. Hartwell says that physical 
training may be defined as “the regulated 
practice of some form of muscular exer- 
cise under such conditions as serve to pro- 
mote the health of the body as a whole, or 
to develop and discipline its motor func- 
tions, either in a general or a special way.” 
The ends of physical training may be char- 
acterized, in a general way, as first, the 
promotion of health, and second, the for- 
mation of proper habits of action. The one 
is a hygienic, while the other is distinctly 
an educational end. It matters not whether 
we consider a single muscle which admits 
of only a single, limited movement or a 
complicated system of muscles like our 
body, the ends of exercise are practically 
identical in each case, and can only be se- 
cured through a combination of hygienic 
and educational measures. 

While -the beneficial effects of exercise 
upon nutrition and growth of the body are 
generally conceded, it must not be forgotten 
that weighty arguments can be brought for- 
ward for the vigorous promotion of phys- 
ical training in our schools as a strong 
factor in mental training. In fact, close ob- 
servation will show that even the recog- 
nized hygienic ends cannot be attained in 
full measure by those who do not strive to 
realize its educative ends as well. As Dr. 
Hartwell expresses it, “If we once admit, 
as we must, that thought and feeling, judg- 
ment and volition are inexpressible and in- 
effectual except through motor acts, and 
that motor acts are animated and controlled 
by the central nervous system, the inference 
is clear that physical training is an essen- 
tial element in the development of mental 
health and power.” 

Moral training, mental training and phys- 
ical training, each and all, aim at develop- 
ing the habit of correct action, of acting in 
accordance with the rule of right and 
wrong, of acting intelligently. This sug- 
gests closer relations between physical, 
mental and moral training than are usually 
recognized by most teachers. Physical 
training aims at perfecting the body as an 
instrument, and at rendering this instru- 
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ment the willing, prompt and efficient tool 
of an intelligent mind and of a sensitive 
and enlightened soul. It must be admitted, 
therefore, that physical training can and 
should be made an effective means for men- 
tal and moral training. The full success 
or failure of physical training therefore 
should not relate simply to the size ox 
strength of the muscles, or to their co-ordi- 
nation, or to posture, or to playing ability, 
but it must also be measured in large part 
by its achievements in the domain of the 
mind and of conduct. Dr. Kerschensteiner 
expresses this tersely when he says: “ Phys- 
ically a man may be an Apollo, mentally a 
Shakespeare, and still be a scoundrel.” 

If we remember that all physical exer- 
cise is neuro-muscular, that is, that no 
movement can be executed without a nerve 
stimulus, and that the prompt response to a 
command, as well as the correct execution 
of a gymnastic exercise calls for an effort 
of the will, we certainly must recognize that 
physical training gives a teacher an excel- 
lent means to cultivate and train the will 
power of the pupils. As Hallack puts it, 
“We certainly have sound reason for be- 
lieving that by proper physical training we 
can make our nervous systems more help- 
ful machines.” Our shortcomings as teach- 
ers have been such that until recently we 
have not recognized what a powerful agent 
good physical training is in helping to give 
the central nervous system its proper train- 
ing. 

Weakest Part of the System—The weak- 
est part of the old system of schooling was 
that it placed all its weight upon mere sen- 
sory development, forgetting that that must 
always remain an inferior brain where fit- 
ting motor reactions, that is, the putting of 
thought into action, does not follow sensa- 
tions. There are teachers who object to 
laughter caused by play because it might 
disturb another teacher. I have seen ball 
games where absolute quiet was prescribed, 
the pupils were allowed only to smile. 

If education is to prepare us for life, of 
what use is a training that may lead us to 
admire the deeds of others, but that has not 
taught us to do things. “No kind or line 
of culture,” says Stanley Hall, “is complete 
till it issues in motor habits.’ Knowing 
must not be divorced from doing, and it is 
in supplying another opportunity for doing 
that physical training has its value as an 
educational means. The acquisition of 
“correct habits of doing” should be the 
most important result of motor training. 
Most of the results of motor training are 
visible at once. Motor habits are, there- 
fore, more easily controlled and modified 
than mental habits. Applying this to phys- 
ical training it means that only by exacting 
from the child prompt response and the cor- 
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rect execution of the desired movement 
can we do him most good. Correct mental, 
moral and physical growth can never be ac- 
quired by allowing a child to react to a 
given stimulus one way to-day and another 
way to-morrow. 

A study of motor reactions and of the 
habits resulting therefrom, shows us why 
education should consist largely in doing. 
The act of doing results in a changed 

hysiological disposition of the nerve cells. 
t is of little value for one to be told or to 
read, how anything is done, unless it is fol- 
lowed by the appropriate actions. It is 
when the learner, under proper guidance, 
performs certain movements that he is on 
the only road leading to the desired result. 
Action is the keynote to character. If a 
habit in a given direction is wanted, act 
in that direction. In so far as it is possible, 
we ought to ask of the child the doing of 
anything even for the first time as it will 
be required to be done for all future time. 
Slipshod doing always will lead to slipshod 
habits. “In our day,” says Stanley Hall, 
“with its increasing nervous strain there 
are many new reasons to believe that the 
best nations of the future will be those that 
give most intelligent care to the body.” 

System Should Help.—Summarizing, we 
then can say that a rational system of 
physical education should help us individ- 
ually and collectively to realize high cul- 
tural ideals. A rational, well-regulated 
physical life should make one stronger 
mentally, physically and morally. This 
strength should make an individual more fit 
to fight the battles of life and should help 
him to realize his ideals. The different 
physical training activities should help to 
develop one mentally. They should teach 
one to be alert, wide awake, and always 
ready to respond correctly and at once to 
any situation that may arise. Physically 
one is strengthened because of the exercise 
given to the muscles. The circulation of 
the blood is stimulated thereby giving the 
cells more food and oxygen. This naturally 
helps all the organs and systems of the 
body, especially the nervous system. One 
is strengthened morally because voluntary 
observance of the rules regulating all com- 
petitive activities leads one habitually to do 
what is right. It establishes the ideal of 
fair play. Every player is taught to respect 
the rights of others, and to give them a 
square deal even under the great excite- 
ment of competition. 

Life will have its knocks and setbacks, 
and any activity that prepares one for these 
is of value in education. Real physical 
training should offer individuals many 
chances to struggle for victory. A victory 
after a struggle always makes one stronger, 
while a defeat without a battle makes one 
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weaker. When later in life hardships arise 
in any person’s chosen field of work, and 
he has had a progressive training in over- 
coming opposition, he will be more apt to 
meet these hardships with the hope of con- 
quering them instead of trying to avoid 
them, and thereby weakening his moral 
fiber. We may say, therefore, that a com- 
prehensive and well-regulated course of 
physical education must be an essential part 
of every modern system of education. 
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DR. WILLIAM BURDICR. 


Beaded crises like the present require that 
each one of us search our hearts to deter- 
mine whether we are doing the best that 
can be done. We are all keenly anxious to 
help the government end the war. We are 
wondering whether our duty lies in stand- 
ing by our ptesent obligations to the chil- 
dren or shall we contribute more by enter- 
ing into some new field of activity. At 
present it is of paramount importance that 
our educational systems shall keep at their 
highest efficiency for our boys and girls, 
particularly in our secondary schools, and 
must be made fit to meet the emergencies 
that are to face them so soon. 

Physical training is especially the big 
factor in secondary education since the 
leaders of general education are issuing a 
challenge both to you and to us who are 
specializing in this department. Judd 
states, “There ought to be no prejudice 
against recognizing (social and athletic un- 
dertakings) and making them a part of the 
legitimate program of the students. But 
he who prescribes a program for high 
schools must be prepared to say that the 
subject which he would defend is of gen- 
uine service in promoting the intellectual 
and social development of young people of 
the age of high-school students.” Sned- 
den, in his article upon Education as a 
Social Enterprise, says, “If it be once ad- 
mitted that it is the function of the sec- 
ondary schools to give a predetermined 
class of adolescents such systematic educa- 
tion as will be needed for sound living and 
which other private or public agencies can- 
not give satisfactorily, then as regards the 
recognition of physical education as a phase 
of secondary education certain quite spe- 
cific problems are presented for examina- 
tion. To what extent does such education 
possess greater or less value than that pos- 
sessed by other phases of education which 
might have to be displaced if physical edu- 
cation is to receive due attention and time? 
Are the means and methods of such educa- 
tion such as render it practicable for the 
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secondary schools as now constituted? Re- 
cently the same author in his Problems of 
Secondary Education goes farther: “In the 
reorganized high school of the future, I 
predict that physical education will be re- 
garded as co-ordinate in importance with 
vocational education, social education, and 
cultural education.” 

Samuel M. North, Supervisor of High 
Schools of Maryland, which were recently 
reorganized under the suggestions of the 
General Eudcation Board, declared, “that 
the high-school teachers have plenty of ma- 
terial—there is no trouble with content— 
but they must learn new methods adapted 
to the children of high-school age. When 
they begin to do this they will find that it 
means that the schools must be socialized, 
which can be done by music, dramatics and 
athletics.” Governor Brumbaugh says, “I 
am strongly in favor, however, of physical 
training of a practical sort that will make 
the bodies of our boys obedjent to their 
minds and in this way predispose them for 
any specific training that may be required 
of them.” 

The present situation of our country is a 
challenge both to the teacher and to the 
physical trainer. Are our plans big enough 
to solve the problems confronting us? 
Physical training in the schools does not 
mean military drill, for it has been shown 
that the standards adopted for our national 
army for men between 21 and 31 would not 
be at all suitable for our growing children. 
The Department of Superintendence passed 
resolutions last spring showing the absurd- 
ity of this type of work. General Joffre 
praised the Public Schools Athletic League 
of New York as the best method of prep- 
aration for the soldier. No State of our 
Union has instituted such drills. President 
Wilson has urged our young men to keep 
up athletics and sports, and Secretary of 
War Baker stated recently that the finest 
body of men offered for the service of a 
country came from the athletes volunteer- 
ing for commissions at the officers’ reserve 
camps. Finally, the system of physical 
education to prepare men rapidly at the 
military school at St. Cyr in France con- 
sisst mostly of athletic exercises. 

The problems of physical education are 
not solved for our secondary school boys 
and girls by the stereotyped physical drills 
even if beautiful to look upon. They are 
not answered by joyous dances or skillful 
acrobatics. We must cease diluting the 


physical training of college life, for it can- 
not be given to adolescents any more than 
Latin can be taught with college methods. 
In fact, the secondary schools must have a 
system of physical education well adapted 
to the development and age of the pupils 
for they are just maturing and need a 
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peculiar régime if we are to succeed in 
helping them in the best way. 

The history of physical education is like 
general education in that it has been largely 
individualistic. While the emphasis was 
upon the elementary matters ofthe three 
R’s, that was the wise course for both 
branches of education. On the other hand, 
the development of our high schools and 
the recognition that our adolescents are to 
get their main social education during that 
period, requires that we must test our pres- 
ent methods. Indeed, the history of phys- 
ical education has largely paralleled the 
interest of the individual in the growth of 
his own body. Children are first interested 
in the size of their muscles or in their 
strength or power and the early history of 
physical training in America till 1870 em- 
phasized the bigness of the muscles of the 
novice and put before him as an ideal the 
ability to lift the heaviest weights. During 
the seventies, Roberts saw the fruitlessness 
of such training and said that exercises 
should be “ short, safe, easy and beneficial.” 
Skill and muscular co-ordination are the 
desire of the boys of ten and eleven. Soon 
they wish for a symmetrical development 
and so in the eighties anthropometry was 
the vogue and symmetry was felt to be the 
end of training. From 1890 to 1900 there 
was realized the fact that we had been 
making our bodies efficient but had not been 
developing an organic strength that would 
be necessary if we were to use our bodies 
for a long time. Then arose a distinct 
philosophy of our subject. Next we saw 
that joy and fun must be in all of this phys- 
ical work and we learned that play was in- 
stinctive and a fundamental basis for all 
of the things we had been doing. Now all 
of these activities had been focusing their 
attention upon the growth and develop- 
ment of the individual; they had been 
adapted to the elementary school period. 
They were typified in the statue of the 
runner, a_ strong, skillful, symmetrical 
young man poised, full of organic vigor, 
ready to start his race, yet after all selfish 
and social. The trend of physical education 
to-day however is told in the group statue, 
The Onslaught, where each player is a part 
of the team straining every nerve to carry 
the ball forward. Every player is a trained 
individual but our thought and attention is 
upon the need that the team succeed. 

The State of Maryland in 1914 started a 
plan of state-wide athletics, and though on 
a small scale has broadened it -each year. 
It recognized the responsibility of the com- 
monwealth for the recreation of its ado- 
lescents and attempted to use physical train- 
ing for the socializing of its young people 
so that from their games and sports they 
would have different standards of conduct. 
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It believed that, if the boys of a generation 
should play games with one another all 
over the State, eventually there would come 
a new understanding of one another; the 
old sectional differences would disappear 
and in their places there would arise a har- 
mony and loyalty that would be of ines- 
timable value to the State. It was a dis- 
appointment to so many that Pennsylvania, 
at its last Legislature, failed to pass any 
law regarding physical training. Could it 
have been that the school people did not see 
the present trend of physical training? 

All education is now mainly a question of 
methods and not materials. The leaders of 
general education are urging supervised 
study; on the other hand, the leaders of 
physical education are pressing for more 
attention to group activities. Perhaps we 
may reciprocally help one another. The 
teachers of physical education have long 
recognized individual differences and espe- 
cially in our college athletics have spent 
too much time upon the few who were the 
most proficient. We have realized that 
those at home could not give help in in- 
structing a boy how to run or jump and 
have spent hours upon one boy rather than 
attempted to bring up the average of the 
group. We have seen that small yards 
could not furnish the chances for proper 
development and have built and equipped 
big playing fields. We have noted that 
games require a division of labor and an 
interdependence that our modern life lacks 
and have planned tournaments to meet 
these needs in the lives of adolescents. 

It is especially fascinating to note the 
different attitude of boys toward athletics 
before and after they have matured. (Of 
course, I would not suggest that there is a 
sharp line of demarcation between the men- 
tal life before and after puberty, but refer 
to the average boy at the different periods. ) 
The boy of eleven gets from his athletics 


an individual good based mostly upon some _ 


kind of hero-worship. He likes the drills 
that give him muscular strength. He tries 
to get co-ordination and skill and under 
rational athletics will acquire organic vigor. 
In all this, however, he is holding before 
nimself the ends that are essentially sel- 
fish, and perseveres because he thinks he 
will get out of it something for himself. 
If he sacrifices the present good it is be- 
cause he thinks the future success will be 
for him. All during boyhood there is an 
insistent regard for law, order and rules. 
Woe to the teacher who trifles with the 
letter of the laws of the games! Older 
youth of sixteen get their social good from 
their loyalty to the team and those that it 
represents. The physical values to them 
as individuals are no less but the moral 
values outweigh these. Games and sports 
furnish an excitement necessary for youth 





in ways that are subject to the direction of 
older heads. Teachers of experience tell 
us that the old question of obedience ceases 
to be a problem when there is a sane plan, 
for athletics as now defined are “ the social, 
vigorous, fighting plays of youth.” Rules 
eventually will disappear for our adoles- 
cents for there can be no comprehensive 
rules for what is honorable. 

There is in Baltimore a beautiful statue 
representing a woman placing a wreath 
upon a dejected soldier. It was dedicated 
by the Daughters of the Confederacy. Un- 
derneath it states, “ Gloria Victis,” “ Honor 
to those who have been defeated.” So to 
our boys and girls who are losing their 
games perhaps they are learning lessons 
that will be of infinitely more value than 
the occasional victories. For we believe 
that the moral values are the main ones in 
the physical education of the high-school 
period. If James is correct that nine-tenths 
of life is subconscious, must we not learn 
right conduct from action rather than from 
books? Is there any way where one is put 
to greater test of honesty and right conduct 
to others, than in the fierce competition of 
our boys’ and girls’ games? Is it not wiser 
to have them learn their mistakes in these 
when the consequences are far less fatal 
than later on in life when there is no for- 
giveness? 

Finally, our youth will get their first les- 
sons in the loyalty that is the basis of all 
patriotism. It will not be the formal kind 
even though loyal and legal both come from 
the Old French “Joial” but will throb with 
vitality and life. Each one will feel a 
growing responsibility for doing his best, 
when he comes to a game as a represen- 
tative of his school. If he be successful 
and is thus chosen to represent his county 
at a state contest he will have experienced 
the responsibility of standing for a larger 
group and will grow correspondingly. If 
in addition he becomes a state champion he 
realizes he must be a different type of boy. 
Our citizenship can only grow right if it is 
base upon this sense of responsibility to his 
neighbor, his ward, city and state. 

Our case is stated in “The Elders”: 


We are the crest of the wave, on its height— 
yet our strength is as nothing; 

Soon we must vanish, be scattered in foam; 
our force and our urging are past; 

Behind us, beneath us, is gathered the power 
of the onrushing wave, 

We are lifted, borne onward, upheld; we 
seem mighty—and yet we are powerless; 

Forward it rushes, and bears us forward, 
we neither control nor can conquer 

Its impulse that drives toward the future, 
toward shores beyond the horizon— 

And behind us come wave upon wave, 
sweeping on from the infinite ocean— 

With them is the power; with Youth is for- 
ever the strength of the morning. 
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’ T a joint meeting of the Executive 
Committee and the presidents of the 
departments of the State Educational As- 
sociation, called at the Department of 
Public Instruction by President S. E. 
Weber May 25th, it was ordered that the 
next annual session of this Association 
shall be held at Harrisburg, beginning 
Monday, December 30, and ending Thurs- 
day, January 2d. The general sessions 
will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
.Thursday, the high school and any other 
departments deciding to do so holding their 
opening sessions on Monday. 











The Sixty-sixth Volume of The Pennsyl- 

vania School Journal ends with the present 

(June) number. Voume 67 begins with our 
July issue. Will the Secretaries of School 
i Boards please report promptly to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at Harris- 

burg the new organization of their respective 

Boards that we may have our mailing list 
corrected, so far as possible, for that issue? 

Will Directors and others also whose sub- 

scription expires with the present issue 

please renew so that The Journal may reach 

them regularly and without needless delay? 





Governor Brumbaugh has said a ring- 
ing word for a safe and sane Fourth of 


July. -Other governors of great states have- 


voiced the same opinion. In this grave and 
solemn time the barbaric noises that have 
so often been a feature of the day can well 
be omitted. 





One of the oldest and subtlest philoso- 
phies in the world teaches that the whole 
of history consists in the struggle between 
the principles of good and the principles of 
evil. It teaches that now one, now the 
other, is uppermost, but that as the good 
principle overcomes the evil, or as the evil 


principle overcomes the good, so mankind 
iB marches forward to freedom or so it falls 
if back into serfdom and slavery. This great 
struggle between the good and the evil 
principle has taken, in this twentieth cen- 
H tury, the form of a contest between two 
: political and social principles which cannot 
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live together in this world. And that is 
why this contest must be settled by force of 
arms. If those two principles had anything 
in common, an adjustment between them 
might possibly be reached; but each principle 
absolutely excludes the other. As Abraham 
Lincoln said a generation ago, “ This nation 
cannot exist half slave and half free,” so 
it may be said to-day, “ This world cannot 
exist half despotism and half democracy.” 
Democracy must in its way dispose of des- 
potism or despotism wil! in its way over- 
come democracy. Therefore it is to no or- 
dinary contest that this nation goes for- 
ward. It is to no struggle as to which one 
may be for a moment indifferent. It is to 
the deepest and most tremendous conflict 
that all history records—Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 





The live borough of Columbia in Lan- 
caster county recently adopted the curfew 
for the saving help it might afford the 
young people of the town. The measure 
was vetoed by the burgess, and the Council 
passed it over the veto—a good thing to do. 





According to the new salary schedule of 
Scranton all high school teachers and su- 
pervisors will receive regularly an increase 
of $100 a year until the new maximum is 
reached. All other teachers will receive 
a regular increase of $50 a year, according 
to the schedule based on merit, and in addi- 
tion thereto a bonus of $50 a year during 
the period of the war. This makes an in- 
crease in salaries to be granted next year 
by the Scranton School Board amounting 
to $42,000. An additional feature worthy 
of note is the opportunity offered kinder- 
garten and grade teachers to increase their 
maximum $100 by superior teaching and 
further study, and the opportunity given 
high school teachers and principals to in- 
crease their maximum $200 in the same 
way. 


Students of the Tooele High School, 
Utah, recently laid $500 worth of concrete 
walk around their school. Co-operative 
work of this kind has come to be a marked 
characteristic of Utah high schools, and 
proves an excellent method for stimulating 
school patriotism and civic pride. 








The moral, educational, physical and 
financial advantages offered in successful 
club work among colored boys of Virignia 
are bringing to young and old people new 
visions. Boys are learning and demon- 
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strating that farming will pay. Fathers, in 
some instances, have changed their meth- 
ods of farming from poor to good by rea- 
son of the success their sons have made in 
the boys’ club work. The colored boys’ 
club work in Virginia is now three years 
old. Last year there were five clubs, which 
conducted the following demonstrations: 
Corn 125, peanut 30, potato 5, garden 4, 
cowpea 9, making a total of 173 demonstra- 
tions. This year there have been eight 
clubs, which conducted the following dem- 
onstrations: Corn 201, peanut 41, potato 4, 
garden 17, cowpea I0, pig 3, cotton 6, to- 
bacco 6, making a total of 288 demonstra- 
tions. Last year the boys raised, on 125 
acres, a total of 3,250 bushels, averaging 
26 bushels per acre. This year they made, 
on 201 acres, a total of 5,829 bushels, and 
averaged 29 bushels per acre. 





Superintendent J. M. Greenwood, of the 
Kansas City schools, enjoyed the only life 
tenure among the school superintendents, 
of modern times at least, the legislature of 
Missouri violating its own preamble to thus 
honor that noted educator. Referring to 
the life tenure of Dr. Greenwood, recalls 
the custom inaugurated by the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony for the town of Dorches- 
ter in 1637. A bit of that history reads: 
“They then appointed two men, one a min- 
ister, the other a lawyer, to be school war- 
dens for life. They, after appointment, in- 
vited Mr. Blank to come to us that he might 
live among us and be our teacher.” Such 
teachers became a part of the community 
and generally remained all their lives as 
teachers and outranked, socially, all others 
officers of the town, save perhaps the cura- 
tor. Could we not learn some good points 
from our grandfathers?—School and 
Home. 





The schoolhouse used as a neighborhood 
club renders an invaluable public service. 
It seeks to create the neighborly spirit es- 
sential for concerted action. The means 
employed are various—games, folk dances, 
dramas, chorus singing—which require the 
subordination of self to cooperative effort, 
dinner parties, where the people break 
bread in celebration of their communion 
with each other as neighbors. These ac- 
tivities not only render a service to the in- 
dividual by promoting his happiness and 
decreasing his loneliness, they discover in 
the community unsuspected abilities and 
unused resources. To set them to work 
not only develops the individual but en- 
riches the community life. 





The Colorado School Journal has this 
little. story of the Easter Lily, translated 
from the. Scandinavian by Anna Johnson: 
“The mild spring sun shone in through 





the open window. Qn the sill lay a flower 
bulb, enjoying the sunbeam’s warm caresses. 
Its heart quivered with delight as the bright 
sunlight streamed over its shiny covering. 
Just then the gardener came in and took the 
bulb to plant it in the garden. The little 
grave looked so dark and fearful. The 
bulb could feel both fear and sorrow when 
it was lowered into the earth. It is so 
sad for a plant to be separated from the 
bright, life-giving sunshine. But scarcely 
had the earth been packed around it, before 
the bulb could feel itself penetrated with a 
stream of new invigorating life. The green 
leaves, the glorious blossoms, that without 
consciousness had been slumbering under 
the colorless covering, sprouted upward, and 
soon the bulb was transformed into a grace 
ful fragrant Easter lily. After all, how fool- 
ish was my sorrow and fear of the dark little 
grave in the garden, thought the beautiful 
lily as it gratefully opened its heart to the 
welcome sunlight. Now I know that my 
real life could not begin until I had been 
concealed in the earth’s bosom.” 





The following resolution was unani- 
mously passed by the National Education 
Association Commission on the National 
Emergency in Education at its session of 
April 12, 1918. The National Education 
Association Commission on the National 
Emergency in Education and Necessary 
Readjustment During and After the War, 
representing thousands of loyal and pa- 
triotic teachers, believes the practice of 
giving instruction to children in the com- 
mon branches in a foreign tongue to be 
un-American and unpatriotic, and we be- 
lieve that all instruction in the common 
branches for all children in every state in 
this Union should be in the English lan- 
guage. We therefore recommend that the 
instruction in the common branches in both 
private and public schools in all states be 
given in the English language only, and 
that every legitimate means, both state and 
federal, be used to bring about this result.” 





One of our exchanges says that forty-six 
counties in Pennsylvania have been ac- 
tively engaged in the promotion of the 
Community Singing plan, as an auxiliary 
to the Speaking Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Committee of Public Safety. John 
F. Braun, State Director of Community 
Singing, is receiving reports of effective 
organization of Community Singing Asso- 
ciations, the largest to date being that or- 
ganized in Cumberland county, with a 
membership of 275 singers. Frank Hol- 
linger, of Carlisle, is the Community Sing- 
ing director for Cumberland county. 
Wind Gap, in Northampton county, has an 
organization of 100 singers, directed by 
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Miss Abbey Whinney. The Community 
Singing stimulates patriotic enthusiasm and 
optimism at public meetings. Patriotic 
song books have been distributed by the 
Committee of Public Safety in counties 
where singing associations have been or- 
ganized and attractive buttons have been 
issued to members. 


—— 
it - 





OUR STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, DR. SCHAEFFER. 





N June tst Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
had rounded out twenty-five years as 

State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, the longest period of 
service of any head of a department, so 
far as we know, in the history of the State 
government. They have been good and 
growing years both for himself and for the 
State. He was appointed by Governor Pat- 
tison, June Ist, 1893, and has been reap- 
pointed by every governor since that time. 

Since the Bureau of Education in the 
office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth was erected into a department in 
1857, there have been seven Superintend- 
ents of Public Instruction: Henry C. 
Hickok from 1857 to 1860, who had been 
Deputy Superintendent of Common 
Schools from 1854 to 1857; Thomas H. 
Burrowes from 1860 to 1863, who had 
been Secretary of the Commonwealth from 
1835 to 1838, and during his term of office 
had practically organized the common 
school system under the law of 1834, as 
written by Samuel Breck, saved from re- 
peal by Thaddeus Stevens early in 1835, 
and amended mainly by himself early in 
1836; Charles R. Coburn from 1863 to 
1866; James P. Wickersham from 1866 to 
1881; E. E. Higbee from 1881 to December, 
1889; D. J. Waller from 1890 to 1893, and 
Nathan C. Schaeffer from 1893 to 1918, 
when—with six full terms of ever-widening 
acquaintance with the field and ever-grow- 
ing fitness for the work, rounded out to 
full completeness—the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, knowing his man and 
knowing too the wish of the State that he 
should again be his own successor in office, 
put the seal of general approval upon his 
work in the most practical form possible— 
by telling him to keep at it for still an- 
other term. 

We have known in the relation of inti- 
mate personal acquaintance six of these 
State Superintendents,—Supt. Chas. R. Co- 
burn we remember, but did not know him 
well—all of them men of mark, rare men, 
men of high purpose, wide knowledge, fer- 
tile in resources, hopeful, brave and strong, 
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and three of them serving through long 
terms of office. But how different one 
from another! Dr. Burrowes whom we 
knew from early boyhood, and later almost 
as a father, was a man with statesman-like 
grasp upon great questions For thirty-five 
years he and Thaddeus Stevens were close 
friends with mutual confidence and regard. 
They were men of like caliber, the one 
mighty in his unselfish purpose to give 
freedom to the slave, the other to give the 
light of knowledge to the ignorant. In 
their day of stirring political ferment Stev- 
ens, Burrowes and Governor Ritner were 
known as “the triumvirate of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Henry C. Hickok was one of the most 
effective public speakers we have ever 
heard, a strong thinker, a good lawyer and 
an elegant and forcible writer; he did 
invaluable work for our system of public 
schools at a formative era, and to his old 
age never lost interest or was out of touch 
with its steady growth and development, 
He was a man of intense quality, always 
at work, alive all over, ardent, unselfish, 
enthusiastic—a man good to know. In his 
old age he wrote for us often, and as his 
sight failed to utter blindness dictated ar- 
ticles on many subjects for The Journal. 
The grateful, jubilant, thrilling tone of his 
“Per Noctem ad Lucem”—“ Through 
Night to Light ”—written from Wills Eye 
and Ear Hospital some days after an op- 
eration that had given him restored vision 
—we shall never forget. He read very 
widely, and sent us not a few books that 
he enjoyed and wished us to enjoy. So 
Cyrus the Persian in the old days, finding 
rare wine or choice viands, was in the 
habit of sending them about to one friend 
or another saying, “Cyrus finds this very 
good. Enjoy it to-day.” Music touched 
him deeply. His father was a _ noted 
teacher of vocal music, compiled a book of 
songs, and himself sang much in his 
younger days. We have seen his face wet 
with tears as the fine old airs of “The 
Bohemian Girl” stirred the deeps of feel- 
ing and brought back tender memories of 
bygone days. 

Dr. Wickersham was principal of an 
academy at Marietta, whom Dr. Burrowes 
recognized as the man for the time; whom 
also, almost against his will, he induced to 
leave the private for the public school 
work, “to get off the level and on to the 
ladder,” standing by him for many years 
with wise counsel and enthusiastic sup- 
port. Never man in the school work of 
Pennsylvania had wiser counselor than 
Wickersham found in Burrowes. It was 
a powerful combination, the energy and 
confidence of matured manhood reén- 
forced by the wisdom, the faith, and the 
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sublime forecast of age and experience. 
Without Burrowes it is not likely that 
Wickersham would have seen or entered 
upon the way to eminence in educational 
work for which he was so well adapted 
and in which he won such well-merited 
and enduring reputation, for he would 
certainly not have accepted the position 
of County Superintendent of Lancaster 
county, which soon led to the opening of 
the Normal School at Millersville, and so 
to all that followed. He was a master 
workman of high-grade executive ability, 
and held the office of State Superintend- 
ent for nearly sixteen years. 

Dr. Higbee was the most remarkable 
man of them all, not their equal in special 
lines where one or another of these men 
was strongest, but so wide in the range 
and accuracy of his scholarship, with so 
much variety in things that claimed his 
attention on every plane of thought and 
experience; so quick to see; a poet born, 
an artist by instinct, a teacher who seemed 
at times inspired and who possessed won- 
derful power of inspiration over others; 
an orator so winning and masterful; so uni- 
versal in his sympathies, so delightful in 
his personality, so tender towards the 
human, so reverent towards the Divine. 
As Governor Hoyt said of him, he put 
spiritual content into the school system as 
few other men could have done it; and, as 
Dr. Schaeffer has said, there will not be 
another man like Dr. Higbee in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in a hun- 
dred years. 

Dr. Higbee died December 13, 1889. 
Governor Beaver appointed as his suc- 
cessor for the unexpired term of three 
years and some months, Dr. D. J. Waller, 
one of our sanest educators and one of the 
best men in the State, a man eminently 
qualified in every way for this high posi- 
tion. Governor Pattison a few weeks later 
declared the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction vacant and named Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder as the new superintendent. 
Dr. Waller “held the fort.” The local 
court of Dauphin county gaye decision 
against him. The case was carried to the 
Supreme Court where the lower court was 
overruled, and he quietly completed his 
term of office. In the meantime Dr. 
Snyder had taken charge of the Normal 
School at Greeley, Colorado, which, at the 
time of his death, he had developed into 
one of the foremost schools of its class in 
the country. The way being now open for 
a man from his own party Dr. Schaeffer 
was appointed as a Democrat. He soon 
made it evident that he had little regard 
for partisanship in school affairs. It has 
been greatly to the benefit of the school 
interests of Pennsylvania that this high 
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office is practically removed from politics, 
and that no bar is presented in the con- 
stitution or the law to the reappointment 
of a thoroughly competent State Superin- 
tendent. Should Dr. Schaeffer live to com- 
plete his present term of office he will have 
served three times as long as Dr. Higbee 
and nearly twice as long as Dr. Wicker- 
sham. He has been a growing influence 
for good through all these years. He was 
appointed by Governor Pattison at the rec- 
ommendation of Hon. Wm. Uhler Hensel, 
and whatever other good work Mr. Hensel 
may have done for the State as Attorney- 
General of the Commonwealth, this, in it- 
self and in its cumulative results, was his 
greatest and best. 

In the Journal of Education, Dr. Win- 
ship says of him: “Dr. Schaeffer’s length 
of service is not his chief claim to distinc- 
tion. He is one of the few men who have 
been both president of the Department of 
Superintendence and of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and he is the only man 
who has made three programs for the Na- 
tional Education Association. He made a 
program for 1906, but the San Francisco 
conflagration canceled it. He made the 
program for 1907 at Los Angeles and pre- 
sided over the session. In 1908 E. G. 
Cooley’s health failed him and he turned 
the Cleveland meeting over to Dr. Schaef- 
fer. But in none of these conditions is Dr. 
Schaeffer chiefly distinguished. He is one 
of the biggest, brainiest, bravest of school 
leaders. He is one of the best writers and 
ablest speakers in the profession. He is 
one of the safest and sanest of leaders.” 





A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 





N Saturday, June 1, 1918, the writer 
completed twenty-five years of service 
as State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. A quarter of a century is a long 
time when one looks forward. It is a 
short time in retrospect. Some things one 
could wish had been better done. Many 
things proved successful beyond one’s most 
sanguine expectations. The loyalty shown 
by all parties almost without exception 
fills the heart with gratitude and with 
hope. Vision is better than reminiscence. 
One year in the sixties is worth more for 
solid achievement than three years in the 
thirties. On the threshold of seventy one 
cherishes no ambitions beyond the good of 
the school system which he is privileged to 
serve. The measure of health and strength 
is the limit of service. 
Were this the time for glorifying the 
past, many things of surpassing interest 
might be written. But in these strenuous 
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days of war all eyes are directed to the 
first line of defence as the army and the 
navy have been aptly styled. The second 
line of defence is in the schools. These 
must be kept at a maximum of efficiency 


if the future is to be made secure. This - 


is no easy task. Teachers are resigning 
everywhere, some to go to the front, others 
to enter the service of the federal govern- 
ment. It is hard to fill the places thus 
made vacant. There is a shortage of men 
and women and of money to run the schools. 
In many communities real estate is taxed 
to the limit. It is overtaxed in compari- 
son with many other forms of wealth and 
income. If the legislature does not devise 
or find new sources of revenue, the educa- 
tion of the rising generation must suffer. 
Our first duty is undoubtedly to the first 
line of defense; and excess of profit may 
have to pay still greater taxes to win the 
war. But the second line of defense which 
is found in the schools can not be neg- 
lected with safety either for the present or 
the future. With this conviction and from 
this point of view the undersigned enters 
upon a new year of public service. In- 
stead of wasting time in talking about past 
achievement, let us all look forward to 
the things that must be done. In the spirit 
of true patriotism and loyalty let us sup- 
port the state and the federal government 
to the full measure of strength and ability, 
convinced that there is a God in history 
who controls the destinies of nations and 


who, if we are faithful to our trust, will, 


in ways and by means we do not or can 
not foresee, bring new hope, the triumph 
of right, and ultimate peace to the peoples 
now engaged in the greatest war of all 


the ages. NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER. 


HARRISBURG, 
June 1, 1918. 


> 


TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA. 








8 es following stirring appeal to the 
teachers of America comes from the 
headquarters of the National Security 
League in New York city, of which Elihu 
Root is honorary President: 

“Your service is essential to real vic- 
tory. Next to our army and our navy, the 
public schools are our “first line of de- 
fense.” Upon the trained and enlightened 
intelligence of the boys and girls now under 
your care will depend the safety and prog- 
ress of American democracy in the years 
that are to come. Whatever happens your 
work must go on. England after four 
years of terrible struggle is giving more 
attention to public education than at any 
previous time in its history. The Educa- 
tion Bill now under consideration is recog- 
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nized by all parties as the most important 
measure that will come before present Par- 
liament. 

“The work of the public school teacher 
has not been appreciated in the United 
States. It must be more keenly appreciated 
and more substantially rewarded in the 
years that are to come. We urge public 
school teachers to stick to their posts in 
this great crisis. We urge Boards of Edu- 
cation to keep the schools at the highest 
point of efficiency. We must not starve 
democracy at its root and source. We 
must not ‘grind the seed-corn.’ In two 
hundred and fifty of the teachers’ summer 
schools of America the National Security 
League is offering aid to teachers desirous 
of increasing their part in the winning of 
the war. We wish mobilization of the 
spiritual power which you represent. 

“Tf you are unable to attend a summer 
school, we will furnish you a carefully 
worked out plan with suitable material to 
aid you in this important work, if you will 
apply for Collection A to the National Se- 
curity League, 19 West 44th St. New 
York. Address Robert McNutt McElroy, 
Educational Director.” 

The Security League, at heavy expense, is 
trying to reach the teachers at summer 
schools, through some of the best speakers 
in the country, upon the meaning of this 
insane world war. 


Oe 


HELP NEEDED BY THE DISTRICTS. 








: ibe following resolution was unani- 

mously adopted by the State Board 
of Education at a meeting held in Phila- 
delphia June 5, 1918. It suggests a pro- 
gram of large proportions in the educa- 
tional activities of the State, and would 
afford great relief everywhere. 

Whereas, the increased cost of living 
has made teachers’ salaries throughout the 
Commonwealth entirely inadequate, and 

Whereas, the school districts are at pres- 
ent unable to meet the emergencies created 
by the War and, without supplementary 
revenue, will be unable to secure and hold 
the type of teachers needed in the schools 
and to make provision for the Americani- 
zation of the foreign-born population, as 
well as for the other agencies necessary to 
make the schools as effective as present- 
day conditions demand and after-war neces- 
sities will require, and 

Whereas, the education of its citizens is 
as vital to the State as to the school dis- 
trict since it shares in the benefits of 
schools well conducted and likewise suf- 
fers when the product sent out from them 
is inefficient or poorly equipped, and 

Whereas, real estate, in addition to the 
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taxes borne by it for the conduct of the 
affairs of the community and county, bears 
the entire burden of maintaining the 
schools, excepting a comparatively small 
contribution made by the State to the school 
districts, and 

Whereas, the State, which has various un- 
touched sources from which revenue may 
be obtained, is contributing an amount 
wholly insufficient to operate the schools 
of the Commonwealth, and since it is pos- 
sible for the State to distribute additional 
charges so as not to unduly burden school 
districts which have only real estate as 
their source of revenue, and 

Whereas, practically every school dis- 
trict in the Commonwealth is in urgent 
need of relief which can only come through 
legislative enactment, 

Therefore be it Resolved, that a com- 
mittee consisting of Marcus Aaron, Wil- 
liam Lauder, Robert C. Shaw, Nathan C. 
Schaeffer. and J. George Becht be appointed 
to urge the necessary legislation providing 
for the payment by the State, in addition to 
its present school appropriation, to every 
school district of the Commonwealth at 
least 25 per cent. of the salaries paid by 
such district to its teachers. 


_— 





COMMUNITY SINGING. 





GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH INVOKES THE SPIRIT 
OF SONG. 





Publicly commending the work of Dr. 
John C. Freund and others interested in 
community singing, Governor Brumbaugh, 
in a recent proclamation, suggests that 
marching clubs of singers be organized in 
every community in the State. “The mov- 
ing masses of singing souls,” he says, “ will 
effectively summon all to loyalty and to sac- 
rifice.” The Governor’s proclamation fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, When a people is at war it is 
vital that they be united in spirit. There 
can be no severance of purpose. We must 
be spiritually in unison or we cannot na- 
tionally survive. There is no more potent 
power to mold the national will than song. 
Music is the language of the race univer- 
sal. It has a meaning that finds interpre- 
tation and acceptance in all people. Music 
is supremely significant in unifying and 
arousing the American spirit. The render- 
ing of music to our people is not enough. 
They must make music and become them- 
selves the voice of America, calling to the 
world for justice, righteousness and vic- 
tory. This soul-call will best universalize 
itself if‘our people sing and march. The 
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moving masses of singing souls will effect- 
ively summon all to loyalty and to sacrifice; 


and, 

“Whereas, Mr. John C. Freund and 
many others in this war crisis sense keenly 
this opportunity and have called upon our 
people to give effective and practical ex- 
pression to the spirit of America in song 
and procession. 

“Now, therefore, I, Martin Grove Brum- 
baugh, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, do call upon and earnestly 
urge all of our people in all communities 
in this Commonwealth to organize march- 
ing clubs of singers. With flag and band to 
lead, let our children and our men and 
women march the streets of our cities and 
the paths of our people with songs of the 
republic and with stately hymns of religious 
fervor.” 

Let all lovers of music meet and plan to 
do this high service. Let all our people 
heartily co-operate.’ Let our municipal of- 
ficials publicly commend the movement. 
Let our newspapers urge its importance, 
and let Pennsylvania be first and best in 
giving, by marching bands of singers, lofty 
expression of loyalty to God and to country. 

It is believed that Governor Brumbaugh’s 
call on the patriotic sense of the people will 
result in the organization of musical clubs 
in every part of the State, which produced 
many similar bodies during the Civil War 
and the war with Spain. 


SPECIAL WAR SERVICE. 








OME economic teachers in the schools 
are told in a recent circular of the 
Bureau of Education that a special obliga- 
tion rests upon them to take an active part 
in the national food and clothing problems 
arising from the war. They are in a stra- 
tegic position according to the Bureau’s 
circular, which says: 

“Teachers of home economics can reach 
into the homes of the patrons of the public 
schools and aid in extending a knowledge 
of food conditions. They can explain the 
reasons why American families are asked 
to modify some of their food habits. They 
can raise food economy to the plane of pa- 
triotic service. They can assist families in 
matters of economy so that better living 
conditions can be maintained. Of course, 
all home-economics teachers will alter labo- 
ratory practices so as to conform to pres- 
ent food conditions, but they may do much 
more; they may carefully make plain the 
reasons why America with her abundance 
6f food material asks her people to select 
carefully, use wisely, and waste not one 
particle.” 
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Sewing courses in the schools may also 
be modified to meet war needs. “It should 
be required that half of all class work be 
done upon old material,” says the Bureau. 
“The value in teaching lessons in thrift 
can not be overestimated. Whenever pos- 
sible articles useful to others rather than to 
the pupil should be made. This is valuable 
in establishing among the pupils interest 
in the great national and patriotic move- 
ment of the present time and in suppressing 
selfishness and vanity. There is no par- 
ticular reason why the student in sewing 
should carry away the product of her ef- 
forts. The instruction is given, as is all 
other instruction in schools, for training 
the intelligence and the skill of the student. 
To rely upon the selfish desire of the stu- 
dent for an article of personal use or adorn- 
ment to hold her interest is to undervalue 
the real purpose of the work. Students in 
the seventh and eighth grades and high- 
school classes may sew for the Red Cross 
on various hospital garments. In this work 
both speed and efficiency may be developed. 
If each child who makes a garment is per- 
mitted to attach the name of her school and 
room to the garment she will be more in- 
terested. The acceptance of these sugges- 
tions entails additional work and responsi- 
bility for the teacher in charge. It will be 
necessary that she establish among the 
mothers of the children in her classes an 
understanding of the purposes and of pres- 
ent economic conditions as they relate to 
woolen and cotton fabrics. Adaptations of 
home economics courses to war needs will 
strengthen rather than weaken the work as 
heretofore given, and will be of great 
value in awakening among the students 
interest in the world problems of today. 


— 





THE JOHNSTOWN REPORT. 





A* the recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee at Harrisburg it was or- 
dered that the option be given until Janu- 
ary Ist, to teachers enrolling as members 
of the State Education Association, be- 
tween six numbers of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, from January to June, or 
the annual volume of the Red Book. These 
six numbers of The Journal will contain 
nearly two-thirds of the matter found in 
the volume. It was thought that those 
who wish to have these proceedings in sec- 
tions and more promptly, and are unwilling 
to wait for the issue of the volume would 
prefer a choice of this kind. Our own 
preference as a teacher would be for the 
volume. 

The Journal is older than the State As- 
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sociation, and has always been its official 
organ. Its sixty-eight meetings have been 
reported in these sixty-six volumes more 
fully than those of any other educational 
body in any other state in America or else- 
where throughout the world. It has sur- 
vived to do this work because of its being 
made the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, through the wisdom 
of State Supt. Henry C. Hickok and Hon. 
Andrew G. Curtin, who conceived the 
plan of sending a copy, at the cost of the 
State, to the secretary of each school dis- 
trict, and permitting and encouraging the 
board of school directors to subscribe for 
it. 

Is it worth while to speak of the em- 
bargo on freight lines, the short-handed 
shop, the advance in rates, the difficulty 
in securing needed supplies, all of which 
have contributed to delay the report of the 
Johnstown meeting? The book is out, and 
we think it the best that has yet been 
issued. Work like this is not done in a few 
days. The report of the National Educa- 
tion Association has just been published. 
The meeting was held in Portland, Oregon, 
last summer, ten months ago. That at 
Johnstown was held during the Christmas 
holidays, five months ago. Each copy was 
wrapped in heavy paper, and a book was 
addressed (name and post-office printed) 
and sent to every member enrolled. 

It is a book that has in it much of per- 
manent value no less for the man and 
woman of vision and of force than for 
the teacher, the superintendent and the 
school director. There are so-called 
teachers who regard books like this as soon 
out of date, and of no more account than 
a last year’s almanac—but they are usually 
of that class who draw their wages and 
are forgotten. It will be upon the shelf 
and read and referred to long after those 
who speak through its pages are “away.” 


a 
—_- 





TWO THEORIES OF LIFE. 





Stripped of all linguistic camouflage the 
real cause of the great war which divides 
the world into two camps, the German on 
one side and all civilization on the other, 
is an elemental conflict between two an- 
tagonistic, irreconcilable theories of life. 
The German has based his whole system 
of thought and all his standards of con- 
duct upon a creed that recognizes no in- 
terest as sacred and no obligation as bind- 
ing, save as these are in furtherance of 
Teutonic ambition. To the Hohenzollern 
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thought there seems no right that is incom- 
patible with the divine right of the Ger- 
man Superman. The fundamentals of our 
political economy and of our ethics differ 
from those of the Kaiser as widely as 
Christ differs from Nietzsche and Lincoln 
from Bismarck. Nietzsche declared that 
what we recognize as the binding power of 
the Sermon on the Mount is the greatest 
obstacle ever placed in the path of progres- 
sive civilization because it is at variance 
with the biological law that gives dominion 
to those that are strong enough to take 
and grants survival to those with the sharp- 
est teeth, the hardest claws and the tough- 
est skin. But we hold that there is some- 
thing more mighty than might, more en- 
during than the thirst for blood and do- 
minion. And because this is the funda- 
mental of our faith, under the guidance of 
the God of Peace we will defend it with 
the last ounce of our treasure and the 
last drop of our blood, and prove that 
the God of our devotion is a mightier God 
than the Pagan diety who has formed an 
unholy partnership with the Modern Attila 
of the Huns. 


ie 





N. E. A. AT PITTSBURGH. 





y ae next meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be held at 
Pittsburgh, June 30 to July 5th. The 
Council meets on Saturday, June 29, and 
continues its meetings Monday forenoon, 
July 1. Educational Sunday will be ob- 
served in the usual way. Departmental 
programs and the programs of allied asso- 
ciations are exceptionally strong this year. 
All pay more or less attention to the prob- 
lems of readjusting education to meet new 
conditions. The general program opens 
Monday afternoon with addresses of wel- 
come and response. An address on 
“Building the New Civilization,” by Mary 
C. C. Bradford, President of the National 
Educational Association, and an address on 
“The New Program,” by State Supt. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, will lay the founda- 
tion for the work of the sessions which 
follow. 

Monday evening, July 1, representatives 
of foreign governments will give the Euro- 
pean viewpoint of readjustment in educa- 
tion. France, England, and Italy will send 
representatives at the expense of their 
governments. On Tuesday afternoon, July 
2, American educators and Mr. A. E 
Vanderlip will discuss phases of thrift and 
national service. The program for Tues- 
day evening, July 2, is built around the 
idea of democracy in education. The 
Council of National Defense has appointed 
one of its members, James A. B. Scherer, 
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to discuss “The War’s Challenge to De- 
mocracy.” Secretary Lane, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, will present “ Amer- 
ica’s Experience. in Democracy.” The 
program for Wednesday afternoon, July 3, 
consists of short addresses by members of 
the National Educational Association Com- 
mission on the Readjustment of Education, 
on phases of the work of the Commission. 
The following are on this program: W. C. 
Bagley, Thomas E. Finegan, Lotus D. Coff- 
man, Payson Smith, C. G. Pearse, J: A. C. 
Chandler, and George D. Strayer. Both 
Secretary Redfield, of the Department of 
Commerce, and Secretary Lansing, of the 
Department of State, are on this program 
for Wednesday evening, July 3. 

On Thursday forenoon, July 4, the pro- 
gram will consist of short addresses by 
President Burton, of Minnesota Univer- 
sity, and other educators, closing with an 
address by Governor Brumbaugh of Penn- 
sylvania. The program for Thursday 
evening will consist of patriotic addresses 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, and two prominent 
men whose names cannot with certainty be 
announced at this time. The program for 
Friday forenoon. July 5, will consist of 
addresses by leading educators on vital 
topics, closing with an address by Dr. 
Joseph Swain on the subject: “Our Pro- 
fession Shall Not Go into Bankruptcy,” 
which forms a part of his report on teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

The closing session, Friday afternoon, 
July 5, presents one of the very strong 
programs of the week. The speakers are 
W. R. Siders, Cora Wilson Stewart, Hilda 
Mulhauser Richards, Samuel Gompers, and 
A. E. Winship. Mr. Gompers is to speak 
on “War Modified Education, Labor, and 
Democracy,” and Dr. Winship closes the 
session and the meetings of the week with 
an address on “War Modified Education 
and the Rise of the Common Life Through 
it.” There will be a large attendance from 
Pennsylvania at this great meeting in 
Pittsburgh. 





_— 
ee 


AVIATION. 





AN army correspondent writing from 

Dallas, Texas, says: Necessity for 
the mental poise that is a requisite of the 
successful aviator has developed a psychi- 
atry board in each aviation training camp 
in Texas. It is the function of these boards 
to strengthen the balance of the cadets 
and weed out those who show obvious un- 
fitness for the trying work in the air. The 
aviation service requires great mental alert- 


"ness and many prospective aviators have 


been transferred to other branches ot 
service. 
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This war, physicians say, has developed 
greater reaction on the mind than has any 
previous conflict. Such results are due to 
shell shock, underground living, the con- 
stant viewing of death and the high de- 
velopment of the instruments of warfare. 
They are manifest sometimes by an in- 
clination to desert after months of train- 
ing, which is a symptom of mental de- 
ficiency, officers say. Ordinarily a soldier, 
disciplined and trained for months, re- 
sponds to orders automatically. It is the 
mission of the psychiatrist board to weed 
out men who are likely to fail in critical 
moments. 

The testing of the students’ minds is 
going on constantly, often without their 
knowledge. Some tests appear foolish and 
provide great amusement to the students. 
A cadet is sometimes required to shake his 
head violently from side to side six or eight 
times and then with his eyes closed com- 
manded to touch his nose with his right 
fore-finger. Inability to touch the nose in- 
dicates a lack of the sense of balance in 
some degree. This does not imply a men- 
tal deficiency and the desired sense of 
balance often can be developed in those at 
first lacking it. 

Problems to test mental alertness are 
given for instant solution. A series of 
circles is made on a white sheet of paper 
by the men and they then are ordered to 
draw a continuous line over the first two, 
under the second three, over and then 
under, and so on. A man’s poise is rated 
by his ability to follow the confusing di- 
rections, which are given at high speed. 

Sometimes a cadet is sent on an errand 
with instructions to do numerous things. 
He is rated on his ability to remember 
them all and on the sequence in which he 
performs them in regard to their relative 
importance. Often a group of men is 
marched by a crowded table and ordered 
to record later what they saw on the table 
in their hurried glance in passing it. 


KEEP THE SCHOOLS GOING. 
N a circular to the Presidents, Superin- 
tendents and Principals of Illinois, 
Hon. F. G. Blair, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, says: 

“ All our material and spiritual resources 
are committed to the winning of this war. 
All that our schools have taught and our 
children have learned will count for little 
if democracy perishes. Therefore, no 
other institution is more vitally concerned 
in the winning of a complete victory than 
the schools of the Nation. But we would 





be guilty of a shortsighted, fatal blunder 
if we allowed our children and our youth 
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to neglect that education and intellectual 
training which will be demanded more im- 
peratively than ever by the conditions 
which will-succeed this war. The President 
of the United States and the National Com- 
missioner of Education have wisely coun- 


seled and wisely urged the educational sys- 


tems and institutions of this country to 
keep their doors open and the work going 
forward. The great demands of the in- 
dustries for young men and women, with 
the large inducements i in salary, are threat- 
ening the attendance in our high schools 
and higher institutions. Sound patriotism 
and wise statesmanship unite in demanding 
that we do not allow the training of our 
young men and women to be short-cir- 
cuited in this way. Our educational insti- 
tutions have loyally and patriotically of- 
fered themselves for any service which the 
Government may demand. The Govern- 
ment has replied that the largest service 
which it can expect and the only service 
which it will demand is that they continue 
to do, during the war and after the war, 
the work that they have been doing with 
such adjustments as new conditions may 
determine. Therefore, let every patriot 
urge our young men and young women to 
continue in their high school work and 
college work until the Government de- 
mands their services in some other field.” 


_ 
_— 


SONG LEADER GOES TO FRANCE. 








E have often wondered that the sing- 
ing of good songs, committed to 
memory so that volume of tone may always 
be assured, was not made a matter of in- 
struction at all good schools where years 
are spent in training for life. This should 
be an essential feature of the school cur- 
riculum. What it would have meant for 
the country at large if this had been true 
these many years of West Point and of our 
great colleges and universities as well! 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning” was 
the parting message in song of W. Stanley 
Hawkins, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, director of singing at Camp Dix, 
at a great farewell service arranged in his 
honor recently as he was about to leave for 
France, to become song leader for the 
American armies under General Pershing. 
The song came at the climax of a splendid 
concert in which Hawkins led the soldiers 
who filled the Red Triangle Auditorium 
with the war melodies his work has helped 
to make famous. Mr. Hawkins was re- 
cently honored with the appointment to 
direct the American singing on the western 
front, when the War Work Council se- 
lected him in response to the appeal of 
General Pershing for the best song leader 
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available. His work in shaping up a sing- 
ing program for the Army Young Men’s 
Christian Association in this country will 
now prove of great value to him in Europe. 

Uncle Sam’s warriors marching through 
the gates of Berlin singing the “ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” is Hawkins’s idea 
of a thrilling close to his work “over 
there.” He says the American soldiers 
need no “hymn of hate” to make them 
better fighters. 

“Our boys ‘over there’ will probably 
want the tender melodies of their home 
land most of the time,” he says. “This 
war has developed some good battle songs, 
but the great melodies, I believe, are yet to 
be written. The great crisis should stir 
American song writers to send over the 
best in war melodies, just as the country 
is giving of the wealth of its manhood and 
money and supplies to help win this war. 
Our boys will fight the harder with the 
thought that the sooner it is over the sooner 
they may come back home. It is also true 
that the more they think of home, the 
cleaner will be their lives and the finer their 
morals. The work in the training camps 
already has shown that the greatest value 
of singing is the psychological effect upon 
the individual and the mass. The army 
has recognized this in making singing a 
daily feature of training. Our officers, 
who have studied the situation thoroughly 
at the front, are convinced that the singing 
armies are the best fighting armies.” 


=o 
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ASSISTANT COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 





HE following is the list of Assistant 
County Superintendents, with post- 
office address and salary of each of these 
officers : 
Adams, W. Raymond Shank, New Oxford, 


$1,800. 

Allegheny, Charles E. Dickey, 5576 Wilkins 
Ave., Pittsburgh, $6,500; Orton Lowe, Wil- 
kinsburg, R. D. No. 5, $5,800; Samuel H. 
Replogle, 52 DeSota St., Pittsburgh, $5,200 ; 
J. Elwood Wherry, Aspinwall, $5,200; 
Ernest C. Noyes, Edgewood, Swissvale, 
$5,200. ie 

A James L. Hazlett, Kittanning, R. 

. No. 4, yy a John A. Mechling, Wor- 
thington, $1,800 

Bedford, Harry D. Metzger, Bedford, $1,800. 

Berks, Alvin F. Kemp, Mertztown, $1,800; 
William H. Mattes, Sinking Spring, $1,800; 
William A. Strickler, Sinking Spring, $1,800. 

Blair, H. S. Fleck, Tyrone, $1,800. 

Bradford, William T. Clarke, Towanda, $1,800. 

J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda, $1,800. 

Bucks, Albert C. Rutter, Perkasie, $1,800; S. 
Mervin Smyser, Morrisville, $1,800. 

Butler, Melvin W. Riddle, Butler, $1,800. 

Cambria, Sarah Jones, 139 Fayette St., Johns- 
town, $2,500; Victor D. Mulhollen, Ebens- 





— $2,500; J. C. Williams, Ebensburg, 


Carbon, Elizabeth C. Wills, Palmerton, $1,800. 
Centre, F. Milford Pletcher, Howard, $1,800. 
Chester, Floyd C. Fretz, West Chester, $1,800 ; 
Clyde 4 rg West Chester, $1, 800. 
Clarion, C. A. Midlesdwarth, Clarion, $2,000. 
Clearfield, C. B. Wilson, Clearfield, $1,800; D 
A. Yingling, Westover, $1,800. 
Columbia, Ida M. Walter, Catawissa, $1,800. 
Crawford, C.. F: Adamson, Meadville, $1,800. 
Cumberland, W. G. Rice, Carlisle, $1,800 
Dauphin, W. R. Zimmerman, Harrisburg, 


$2,300. 

fens William H. Swank, Media, R. D. 
No. 1, $1,800. 

Elk, O. GF. Bonnert, Wilcox, $1,800. 

Erie, Ernest R. Hadlock, Union City, $2,000. 

Fayette, Miss Helen N. Carroll, Connellsville, 
$2,000; R. V. Ritenour, Ohiopyle, $2,000 ; 
James G. Robinson, Smock, $2,000. 

Franklin, J. L. Finafrock, Mercersburg, g, St B00. 

Greene, Kent Kelley, Waynesburg, $1,800 

Huntingdon, W. M. Rife, Huntingdon, $1, 800. 

Indiana, C. A. Campbell, Armagh, $1,800; J. 
E. Weaver, Indiana, $1,800. 

Jefferson, C. E. Wilson, Brookville, $1,800. 


— Eunice V. Hall, Chinchilla, 

2,500. 

Lancaster, D. W. Geist, coh a $1,800; B. 
F, Heiges, Manheim, $1,800; S. S. Simons, 


Marietta, $1,800 
Lawrence, John c Syling, New Castle, $1,800. 
Lebanon, Harry C. Moyer, Schaefferstown, 


$2,000. 
Lehigh, Robert C. Landis, Emaus, $1,800. 
Luzerne, J. A. Alden, Freeland, $1,800; W. G. 
Jenkins, sewer $1,800; A. E. Lewis, 
Dallas, $1,800; P. J. Manley, Pittston, $1,800. 
McKean, Burton S. Taylor, Bradford, $1,800. 
Mercer, Kate G. Barnes, Mercer, $1,800. 
Montgomery, Caroline E. Niblo, Consho- 
hocken, $1,800; W. D. Beyer, Norristown, 
R. D. No. 3, $1,800. 
Northampton, Jas. M. Frankenfield, Butztown, 


1,800. 

Northumberland, George L. Swank, 205 Fair- 
mount Ave., Sunbury, $1,800. 

Potter, Guy C. Brosius, Coudersport, $1,800. 

Schuylkill, Martin Foyle, Heckscherville, 
$2,000; N. M. Frank, Gordon, $2,000; James 
M. Schrope, Hegins, $2,000. 

Somerset, Alvero B. Cober, Berlin, $1,800; 
Merle R. Schrock, Berlin, $1,800. 

Susquehanna, Clara Winans, Montrose, $1,800. 

Tioga, J. G. March, Wellsboro, $1,800. 

Venango, L. H. Peffer, Franklin, $1,800. 

Washington, H. S. Kuder, Washington, $1,800; 
T. G. McCleary, Washington, $1,800. 

Wayne, A. C. Shaplin, Honesdale, $1800. 

Westmoreland, W. G. Dugan, Parnassus, 
$3,300; J. H. Elliott, Greensburg, $2,400; C. 
F. Maxwell, Greensburg, $2,400; S. C. Wal- 
lace, Greensburg, $2,400. 

York, Charles Albright, Hanover, $1,800; 
William F. Wilson, Highrock, $1,800. 


The following Assistant District Superin- 
tendents have been chosen in the towns 
named: 

Milton, Carl L. Millward, Milton, $1,300. 
Uniontown, Ella Peach, Uniontown, $2,000. 
Warren, P. W. M. Pressel, Warren, $2,500. 
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TO MY MOTHER. 


Y Mother died when I was sixty years old. For threescore years I had’ been blessed in 
knowing her—a soul sweet and helpful, unselfish and strong and noble. At the last 
I had seen her go slowly down into the Valley of the Shadow. After a lingering illness 
of many months—a kind of restful and patient waiting for the end—she passed away peace- 
fully into ‘‘the rest that remaineth for the people of God.”’ Her life had been spent in deeds 
of kindness and glad service to others, with almost no thought for herself. Every one who 
knew her loved her, and by no one of kind heart who has ever known her in her long and useful 
life does she seem to have been forgotten. Under a fine engraving of her, that has hung 
over my desk these many years, is this thought: ‘“‘To things immortal Time can do no wrong, 
and that which never is to die forever must be young.” She was always young at heart, and 
could not grow old. Although eighty-eight years of age, her senses were well-nigh unimpaired, 
and she took, and enjoyed, and was grateful for every good thing that came to her, receiving 
it and speaking of it often as the gift of God. How well she knew that “‘ He satisfieth the long- 
ing soul with goodness!’”’ She had learned very early this rare lesson of life, 


To trust Him in dark hours of trial, 
And thank Him in moments of bliss. 


By the cradle, at her work about the house, at the milking time about the barn, in the 
freedom of the meadow and at the spring, in the service of the church, what voice so sweet as 
hers, clear and strong and melodious in every toné, in ballads, songs, lullabies, and lilted tunes 
that had no words, but most of all in hymns with their high suggestion? ‘‘Marget, sing some- 
thing’’—he always spoke her name in the old Scotch fashion, in two syllables like that of 
Marget Howe, in the ‘‘Bonnie Brier Bush”—was my father’s frequent request. And every- 
body else seemed to ask it, too: for she sang as no one else I ever heard in my childhood at 
church orat home. It wasas the bird sings, because she loved melody. ‘The song often gushed 
from her heart in sweet unconsciousness of any to listen and enjoy. And she sang in quiet 
voice to the end the old hymns of trust and love and hope, when the days were sometimes 
long, and when at times she was alone but never lonely. I have heard many of the great 
singers of the past fifty and sixty years, but no memory among them all is so fresh and ‘oyous 
as that of my mother’s songs. She inherited this gift from Scotch, Scotch-Irish, Welsh, 
English, German and German-Swiss ancestors, for they all loved music. She would tell us 
how they talked in her girlhood of the songs her father and mother sang together before their 
marriage, more than a hundred years ago. I used to fancy that she had caught into her voice 
the tones of the violins in the home of her childhood. It was my mother’s songs that gave 
impulse to the successive numbers of the Franklin Square Collection, which the Harpers 
seem to have sent all over our own country and widely through the English-speaking world, 
to this Treasury of Song; and to other song books and music pamphlets that have afforded 
pleasure and benefit, I trust, to very many, young and old. Here is an interesting fact and 
a somewhat remarkable thing: She always sang three verses to ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” All 
the printed copies of this well-known song, some forty or fifty years ago, gave but two. But 
the verse she sang between the first and last became so fixed in my memory, and was so neces- 
sary for me to complete the song—for as she sang it I loved it best of all—that I gave it place 
on the first page of the Franklin Square Song Collection, nearly forty years ago, and again in 
this volume. Since that time it has found its way into many new music books for schools 
and for general use, until now the song seems to be generally accepted in that form, with 
three verses. The verse restored is as follows, and I hear her voice in it now: 


I gaze on the moon as I tread the drear wild, 

And feel that my mother now thinks of her child, 

As she looks on that moon from our own cottage door, 
Through the woodbine whose fragance shall cheer me no more. 


The prevailing thought of her fourscere years was “‘In the beginning, God’”’—always God. 
She went to her grave in the quiet evening of life, as was fitting, in the quiet evening hour with 
the “‘ Well done!” of all who knew her, music of organ and choir, and the beautiful ritual of the 
Episcopal Church, with which she had been familiar for eighty years. Through all her life 
went sweet and sacred song about her as an atmosphere, and at the end it was fitting that 
there should be pealing organ and chanting choir and the hymns she had sung so often and 
loved so well. I have known many good things in life, but the best of all has been the price- 
less blessing of such a mother. If I have been able to do any good work in the world the origin 
and spring of almost everything has been hidden back in that mother’s teaching and that 
mother’s love. Ability and readiness to improve opportunities that have come to me through 
others have been largely due to my mother’s life of unselfish devotion to duty and of glad 
service to all about her. 

To my Mother, therefore, in grateful and loving memory, this collection of favorite song is 
pseas seer In what Happy Country soever she may be—I think she would be glad to know of 

ese books. 
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This “Treasury of Favorite Song” would 
et a treasure in every English-speaking 
ome where people sing. It is the largest and 
most comprehensive collection ever made. 
Rev. Alfred J. P. McClure, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the General Clergy Relief Fund, 
Philadelphia, says of it: “What a great and 
permanent joy you have conveyed tome! With 
my daughter I have greedily run through your 
three splendid volumes of favorite songs, re- 
calling scores that I seemed to have forgotten 
and renewing memoriés that were most de- 





lightful. I feel as if I had opened a door and 
gone back into long, leisurely, sunny days of 
boyhood, and had lived again among the hills 
and the streams and the flowers and the birds 
and the trees where life was fresh and thrill- 
ing with the joys of new things—and discov- 
eries. Curiously odors and scents with me 
also recall innumerable things, but not to 
such an extent as an old song. I have ‘always 
been exceedingly fond of music and sang alto 
in a quartette choir when a mere child, was 
one of our glee club when at college and my 





HOME, SWEET HOME. 
























hum-ble, there’s no place like home; 


low - ly thatch’d cot-tage a - gain; 


Joun Howarp Pavrnez. 





1. ’Mid - ures and pal - a - aces we mayroam, Beit ev - er so 
2, I gaze on themoon as I tread the drear wild, And feel that my 
3. An ex - ile from home, splendordaz - zles in vain; Oh, give me 





A charm from the skies seems to hal - low us 
moth-er now thinks of her child; As she looks on that moon from our own cot-tage 
The birds sing-ing 


, that came at my 














there, Which, seek 


thro’ the world, is ne’er met 
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door, Thro’ the wood-bine whose fragrance shall cheer me no more. Home, home, 
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sweet, sweet home, There’s no 


place like home, Oh, there’s no 














place like 





home is filled with music. I am most grateful 
to you for the impulse which prompted you to 
send me these valuable books and the conve- 
nient collections of Christmas carols. I have 
talked of them to everybody, and while many 
of us now recall your name in connection with 
the Franklin Square Song Collection, I haven’t 
found one yet who seemed to know of this 
splendid encyclopedia, ‘better to own and 


prize and enjoy than pearls or rubies or dia- | 


monds.’ What I would say to you about this 
collection and your work upon it seems to 
have been better said by better men. One of 





the first things I did upon receiving your vol- 
umes was to read to the family and some 
friends your tribute to your mother. Let me 
say, and I must not omit this, that the reading 
matter you have incorporated into so many 
of these pages is of great interest to me. 
Again I thank you for these valuable and 
much appreciated books.” 

Any one wishing the contents of these three 
volumes, twenty-one pages of titles or first lines, 
may address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa, 
The cost of these books is five dollars. 
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THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 


Ou, Columbia, the gem of the ocean ! 
The home of the brave and the free! 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee ; 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When Liberty’s form stands in view, 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
:When borne by the red, white and blue,: 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white and blue. 
When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threatened the land to deform, 
The ark then of freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia, rode safe thro’ the storm ; 
With the garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag gn floating before her, 
:The boast of the red, white and blue.: 
The star-spangled banner bring hither, 
O’er Columbia’s true sons let it wave ; 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 
Nor its stars cease to shine on the brave, 
May the service united ne’er sever, 
But hold to their colors so true ; 
The army and navy forever, 
:Three cheers for the red, white and blue.: 


MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE. 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 
My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 
Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom’s song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 
Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! S. F. Smith. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
OH, say, can you see by the dawn’s early _. 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 

gleaming? perilous fight, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting 
in air, [still there. 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
||; Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet 
wave, [brave? :|| 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
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On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the 


eep, [reposes, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the tower- 


ing a 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals half discloses? 

Now se catches the gleam of the morning’s first 

am, 

In glory reflected now shines on the stream: 

||:’Tis the star-spangled banner! oh, long may 
it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.:|] 

Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved home and wild war’s deso- 
lation ; [rescued land, 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n- 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation, 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto,—‘“‘ In God is our trust!” 

|:And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. ;|| Francis Scott Key. 


COLUMBIA, GOD PRESERVE THEE 
FREE. 


amr, ‘‘ AUSTRIAN HYMN.”” 
Ark of freedom, glory’s dwelling, 
Columbia, God preserve thee free ! 
When the storms are round thee swelling, 
Let thy heart be strong in thee ; 
God is with thee, wrong repelling, 
He alone thy champion a 
Ark of freedom, glory’s dwelling, 
Columbia, God preserve thee free. 


Land of high heroic glory, 
Land whose touch bids slav’ry flee, 

Land whose name is writ in story, 
Rock and refuge of the free : 

Ours thy greatness, ours thy glory, 
We will e’er be true to thee: 

Ark of freedom, glory’s oe 
Columbia, God preserve thee free. 

Vainly ’gainst thine arm contending, 
Tyrants know thy might and flee; 

Freedom’s cause on earth defending, 
Man hath set his hopes on thee ; 

Widening glory, peace unending,— 
Thy reward and portion be : 

Ark of freedom, glory’s dwelling, 
Columbia, God preserve thee free. 





GOD BLESS OUR NATIVE LAND. 


AIR, ‘* AMERICA.” 

God bless our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand 

Through storm and night; 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do Thou our country save 

By Thy great might. 
For her our prayers shall rise 
To God above the skies, 

On Him we wait. 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To Thee aloud we cry, 


God save the State! T. Dwight. 




















